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The Constitution under which we a 





e governed was designed to protect th@ li 
7 property of every one of the citizens. 
SNK time of dire emergency and under its 
aXe many other emergencies have been overcome. 
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We now have class conflict, inter-class conflict, racial 
and religious antagonism, fostered by a perversion of 
the Constitution at the hands of political opportunists 
for selfish or subversive purposes and condoned by an 
apathetic public. 
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Can we help but wonder whether we have not already 
lost what our young men are so bravely fighting for? 
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ees Bonded Built-Up Roofs are 
well known to industry. They meet 
Celotex world-famous standards of 
quality in every respect. They are avail- 
able with a 10, 15, or 20 year bond, 
which is your written guarantee of 
freedom from repair expense for a defi- 
nite period of years. 

When you plan a roof, call in the 
Celotex roofing contractor near you. 


He’s a hand-picked expert. You'll find 


Name 


GYPSUM WALL BOARD - LATH - PLASTER ‘titties 
SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS City 


THE CELOTEX 


County 
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“sHaT CALLS FoR A CELOTEX 
BONDED BUILT-UP ROOF!” 


that he knows his business thoroughly. 
His advice and counsel will save you 
money. 

When you consider a roof, investi- 
gate the advantages of Celotex Vapor- 
seal Roof Insulation in combination 
with a Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roof. 
Together they give you the benefits of 
centralized responsibility — because the 
same responsible manufacturer pro- 
duces both. Mail the coupon. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Chicago MR 10-43 


Please send me complete information on Celotex Built-Up 
Roofs and Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation. 
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They have to be 


to get where they are! 





In good light or bad . . . operated 
by experienced weighmen or nov- 
ices . . . weighing all kinds of 
commodities . . . Fairbanks-Morse 
Printomatic Scales have proved to 
the world that they have what it 
takes! They eliminate human errors, 
speed up weighing operations, and 
provide a PRINTED record show- 
ing what was weighed, who weighed 
it, and when. 


Fairbanks-Morse Scales have 
proved their reliability through their 
113 years of service. Each part, 
carefully designed for its specific 
function and built with precision, 
guarantees your incoming, outgo- 
ing, and processing weight opera- 
tions. 


The Printomatic records the cor- 
rect weight automatically, prints it 


vn a roll tape, weigh ticket, or 
combination of both, or on gummed 
tickets. Adaptation of Fairbanks- 
Morse Scales to weighing prob- 
lems, simple or complicated, is 
practically unlimited. Why not in- 
vestigate what these scales can do 
for you? Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





Fairbanks-Morse Printomatic Conveyor >> 
Scale keeps printed record of piecework 
in foundry. 





A Fairbanks-Morse Printomatics 

recording meat shipments to retailers. 

Each of 221 different kinds of meat 

is given a designating number. 

Fairbanks-Morse Portable => 
Dial Scale with Printomatic 
weighing and printing records 
of meat to retailers. 


Fairbanks-Morse Coal Mine Car Scale 
with Printomatic weighs mine cars in 
motion, protecting employer and miner. 
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Each 40-ton section, measuring 120 x 37 
feet, was erected in one complete piece. Con- 
struction is steel frame, faced with wood. 


Pe Designed and Built 


ompletely opened, showing enbir’ Among the world’s largest doors are these, which 
rot el hangar unobstructed. with their operating mechanism were designed and 
— ‘i built by Ingalls for Lighter-Than-Air Hangars of the 
U. S. Navy. In spite of their tremendous size—120 ft. 
high by 220 ft. wide—and their enormous weight of 
240 tons, they operate completely automatically, by 
electric push-button control. Opening or closing 
time: 214 minutes. 

Structural steel doors for blimp hangars are typical of 
hundreds of unusual designing and construction jobs 
which Ingalls regularly performs. Ingalls representa- 
tives will be glad to consult with you on any problem 
involving the use of steel. 








IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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W.A.B. Prcumatic 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 





it is possible to centralize 
operations in compact 
the engine room, pil 

* engine starting an 
regulation, clutch enga: 
der control, are accom 
of a few small levers, 


‘stopping, uae 
jement, and rud- 


positive, and extremely flex 
lock features assure that an "ett 


error. & W.A.Bz Poetic Control 
Systems — the result of three generations 
of experience in the art Okpneumatics — 
are already installed and® performing 


. satisfactorily on many ves 


types. They are proving | 

lest and most reliable: J 
considering theit adaptability for con- 
centrating a number of co-ordinated 


maneuvering functions at one station. 


Westinghouse 
AIR BRAKE CO. 


Marine. Division 


General Offices, WILMERDING, PA, 
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Cartoon by Jim Berryman reproduced by 
permission of the Washington Evening Star 


¢We had the privilege of helping to build the “impossible” 
synthetic rubber capacity that is now available. * We design, build 
and equip plants and factories for many different purposes—and 
have been doing so successfully for twenty-five years under the 
Ferguson method of one contract, one profit, one responsibility. If 
you are planning new construction or quick conversion of existing 
plants to post-war production, we suggest that you consult us now. 


The H.K. 
Ferguson 
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The railroads of America are backing industry 
to the limit in the war of production. Only the 
close coordination born of a common cause could 
result in the extraordinary achievements of 
transportation and industry since the war began. 

For many years the Seaboard Railway has 
recognized the interdependence of industry and 
transportation. 

On the established principle that the welfare 
of the railroad depends upon the prosperity of 
its patrons, the Seaboard has been working over 
a long period of time for the economic develop- 
ment of the territory it serves. 

The Seaboard’s interest extends beyond the 
location of new plants. It is equally concerned 






BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 
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with the success of all industry served by its 
Line. Its policy is to provide adequate service 
and to adjust the freight rates on raw materials 
and finished products to enable these industries 
to compete with similar industries whether 
located in the South or elsewhere. 

Remarkable progress has been made in the 
industrial development of the South in recent 
years. Present indications point to further ex- 
pansion in the post-war period. 

Seaboard will work in the future—as in the 
past—as Partners With Industry. 

For information as to plant sites, manufactur- 
ing conditions, etc., write Warren T. White, 
General Industrial Agent, Norfolk, Virginia. 






SEABOARD 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS «+ ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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IN THIS 
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SEARCHLIGHT 








This is the story of another redesign idea that is saving 
many tons of a scarce alloy. 

The Army called for a big supply of powerful 60-inch 
diameter searchlights. Formerly they were made of a cast 
alloy urgently needed in other war equipment. So alert 
designers came up with a new model—made of die- 
formed sheet steel. 

Sheet steel replaced 700 pounds of the light alloy ix 
one searchlight. Besides saving metal, many boring mills 
and other machines were freed for the production of 
much-needed weapons. 

Does this example of alloy-saving design remind you 
of other opportunities? If 
your job calls for sheet steel, 
one of ARMCO’s special-pur- 
pose metals can do the job 
for you. For more informa- 
tion write to The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 2771 
Curtis St., Middletown, O. 


THE AMERICAN 
ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


g 





Little Grains of Sand 





“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 





Subsequent pages in this issue tell in some detail of 
the past and present achievements of North Caro. 
lina, as well as potential developments of coming 
days. They present an example of the forces that. are 
sweeping the whole South to great industrial develop- 
ment, and amply justify the 62-year-old purpose of 
the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD from its foundation. 





Many will recall the forthright article by former 
Gévernor Phillips of Oklahoma published in the 
August issue of Manuracturers Recorp. It has been 
received with unusual interest by our readers every- 
where. 

The following brief paragraphs appear in a letter 
to Mr. Phillips written by the president of a promi- 
nent Southern industrial company. 

“T have just finished reading your article in the 
MANUFACTURERS Reeorp of August and I endorse 
every word you say. 

“In the conduct of this business, I have been irri- 
tated beyond words by the New Deal bureaucrats. 

“For years we have been bedevilled by executive 
orders, tax labyrinths, and insults from union 
labor. 

“An appeal to Washington is answered perhaps 
in 30 or 60 days and then by someone else than the 
person to whom you wrote, and the answer shows 
the superficial nature of the writer. 

“It is very disheartening. I have longed many 
times that I could quit, but it is hard to get rid ofa 
business you have built up over long years of ef- 
fort from scratch. 

“But when the war is over, I will get out of it 
somehow, unless there is a decided improvement in 
Washington, as the returns are not worth the trou- 
ble.” 





Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, just returned from a 
trip of investigation to the world battle fronts, is a 
man perfectly qualified to talk about war propaganda 
and censorship. He has recently done so and his 
words should carry weight to every one of the 150,- 
000,000 Americans who are vitally interested in the 
true progress of the war. 

Mr. Lodge, in addition to now being a United 
States Senator, has been a national newspaper corre- 
spondent and also a major in the United States Army. 
If any man is in a position to observe and then state 
the facts of his observation it is Senator Lodge. 

In brief he says that propaganda agencies, paid for 
with the taxpayers’ money, should be abolished. He 
protests against lies that are given out for publica- 
tion and for the half truths that are foisted on the 
people by stupid censorship. 

Propaganda and the withholding of true facts de- 
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stroys the morale of everyone. “Truth will out” and 


eventually propaganda catches up with the propa- 


gandist and when that happens he becomes just a 
plain, ordinary, common variety of liar in the eyes 
of the nation. 

This same kind of propaganda is making our men 
in the service mad. It is not making them mad at their 
enemies. It is making them mad at the misguided 
leaders at home who play up for the benefit of those 
of us at home the marvels of their accomplishment 
and play down the toughness of the going that re- 
sulted in that. accomplishment. 

It is time that those in Washington who are re- 
sponsible for news releases stand up before the great- 
est judge in this land, the American public, raise their 
right hands and swear “to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth.” 





Since the Roosevelt. administration came into 
power—and power is the right word, nearly 4,000 
executive orders have been issued by big and little ap- 
pointed, not elected, bureaucrats, These orders were 
not debated and voted on by the elected members of 
the government who directly represent the will of 
the people. 

When will the citizens wake up to the fact that, like 
Italy and Russia before us and Germany con- 
temporaneous with us, we have substituted a govern- 
ment by man in place of a government. by law? Call 
such form of government what you will it most cer- 
tainly is not “government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people.” 





The Department of Commerce has issued a booklet 
containing letters, articles and other endorsements 
which explain the important place that advertising 
occupies in American life, This booklet makes per- 
fectly clear that many high government officials in- 
cluding the President and Cabinet Members consider 
that advertising is “a major weapon of the home 
front.” 

It pays to advertise. It pays the advertiser and it 
pays the nation. Proof of this latter fact is to be 
found in the success of the Third War Loan drive. 
Businessmen gave it most of its publicity both in 
print and on the air. 





The tale of one former “education specialist” in the 
OPA has now become public property. It appears 
from information gathered that this man remained 
in government employ as a bureaucrat, living on the 
public’s money, until he passed his 38th birthday and 
the limit of the draft age. He then resigned his posi- 
tion with the government and accepted a job as or- 
ganizer for the “Community Party” in a district in 
one of the southern states. His training and his ethics 
undoubtedly fit him for his new position. 
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North Carolinas 
Stake in 
Synthetic Rubber 


Thanks in no small part to the forward-looking co- 


operation of the textile industry, Dayton has for years | 


been a leader in Synthetic Rubber development. 

The encouragement of Southern Mill Operators 
helped make it possible for Dayton—long before 
Pearl Harbor —to design, locate and build in 
Waynesville, North Carolina, a modern new plant 
especially for the production of synthetic rubber 
products. 

Here, accessibly located, within 24 hours of south- 
ern mills, Dayton produces Dayco Roll Coverings 
and Thorobred Loom Supplies. And from here Day- 
ton maintains the close contact with Southern Mill 
Operators which has helped us solve quickly so 
many loom and spinning frame problems for the 
textile industry. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO — WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 





Photo Shows Entrance to Dayton’s Plant Which Serves 
the Textile Industry Out of Waynesville, North Carolina. 


Daytom 


REG TRADE MARK THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO 
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R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, President O. R. ROWE, Vice President 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Founded in 1921, this organization has special- 
ized in the construction of Electric Power Lines 
and Signal Systems for Utility Companies and 
Railroads. Work in this field has been an im- 


portant contribution to war production. 


THE AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
OF R. H. BOULIGNY, INc. 


was created in 1942 to manufacture Precision 








Parts for Aircraft Propeller and Engines. It is now 


in full operation. 


This plant contains a complete Machine Shop, 
a Precision Grinding Shop, a Heat-Treating 
Plant and an Electroplating Plant. 


Manned by highly trained Designers, Engineers 
and Mechanics, the plant will be placed at the 
disposal of Manufacturers in every line for the 
development of peace-time production as soon 


as Victory is won. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS NOW INVITED 
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THEY RE KNOWN AS 
- NORTON MOUNTED 
WHEELS and POINTS 


Burrinc is an impor- 
tant finishing operation on thousands of 
aircraft parts—both in the airframe plants 
and the motor plants. And many of these 
burring operations are being done with Nor- 
ton Mounted Points and Mounted Wheels. 


They are available in nearly 200 standard sizes 
and shapes. Made of Alundum or Crystolon 
abrasive, with vitrified, resinoid or rubber bond, 
they are securely cemented on rust-resistant 
steel spindles. Complete catalog on request. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 


——— ee 


NORTON ABRASIVES _k 
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Whatever the material handling problem 
CLARK FORK TRUCKS 

speed deliveries — save manpower — 

reduce handling —in War or Peace SAVE 


p51 0 9. (0) 53> 
BONDS 





mol l-irl.@acilonary-lenne)r. 


DIVISION OF CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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Tin is a war casualty. 

Or is it? Isn’t tin verging on a spurt of growth? 

For one thing, the capture of Oriental sources has 
stimulated induction heating for electrolytic tin plating. 
Tin can now be spread thinner and faster. But no matter 
how thin it’s spread, it’s still tin and it can still do some 
things better than other materials—covering a lot of 
space protectively and cheaply, for instance. 

Some influential economics should evolve from the 
new reflowing methods. Any time a material can be 
made to do more with less and faster, there are bound 
to be important market changes. 

Tin and Alcoa Aluminum have this in common—new 
economics to offer Imagineers for making the peace 
more fruitful. In a product-starved world this ability 
to offer more for less is a promise of more things for 

‘more people and so, of more jobs for more people. 

Every business has the responsibility of employing its 

share of postwar customers. Industry’s future customers 


will be, after all, its own employees with its own 
pay checks. 

The task before industry is to explore the potentiali- 
ties of all materials, recognizing war-born abilities and 
economics; then to engineer imagination down to 
particulars, utilizing new and old capabilities to the 
utmost, in order to create jobs on V-day and after, 

Without this Imagineering, the men who come 
marching home could very well go on walking a 
long time. 

Since the urgent present consumes seven days a 
week, industry needs to nourish in an eighth day of 
thinking the imagination to engineer for its future. 


Imagineering flourishes on new things to work with— 
the new finishes, new colors, new strengths, new econ- 


omies and new applications of Alcoa Aluminum, for a 
few good examples. 

ALUMINUM ComMPANy OF America, 2109 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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OF TOMORROW 


IN THE PLANES OF 


A New Industry Comes Out of the Woods 


Plywood, the structural material of the future, takes to 
the skies today. Planes of many types are now being made 
of plywood, superior in certain characteristics even to 
fine steel or aluminum. 

With war-time expansion of plane production, Fairchild 
foresaw shortages in the light metals. Research and en- 
gineering development of plywood at Fairchild were given 
a great stimulus. New data and new techniques were de- 
veloped, made possible by recently perfected adhesives. 
Plywood craftsmanship jumped ahead many years in a 
few short months. 

By a patented Fairchild process, known as DURAMOLD, 
layer-on-layer of wood, laid cross-grain and permanently 
joined with special resins under heat and pressure, may 
now be molded into single and multi-curved structural 
surfaces of consistently high quality. 

DURAMOLD possesses some distinct advantages over metal 
aircraft surfaces. It is more fire-resistant. It makes lighter, 
stronger planes; the rigid DURAMOLD shell is its own 


BUY U. S. WAR 


BONDS 


support, eliminating the need for a great clutter of internal 
stiffeners, bulkheads, and other reinforcing members neces- 
sary in thin metal construction. It does not wrinkle nor 
buckle in the airstream, as does a metal surface. There 
are no non-flush rivets, as no rivets are required. Thus, it 
is smoother in the air . . . horsepower is not handicapped 
by increased ‘‘drag.”” The plane can fly faster, is more 
maneuverable and has greater lift and range in the field 
of high-speed performance. 

Production of DURAMOLD structures in spars, flat 
pieces, and complex curved surfaces is now concentrated 
within the aviation industry. Its purposes are 100% the 
purposes of war. But, when victory is won, the techniques, 
facilities and craftsmanship of a new industry can and 
will be applied to a multitude of peace-time products. 

DURAMOLD, another example of those Fairchild achieve- 
ments which ‘put the “touch of tomorrow in the planes 
of today,” is available to all “priority” manufacturers. 


AND STAMPS 


AST AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ronger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L.I. ° 


1G 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. . . . Burlington, N.C. * 


Duramold Division, New York, N.Y. 
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BADHAM INSULATION 
SERVES AMERICA 


x k * 


Supplying and applying insulation in 
our fighting ships and merchant vessels 
. Meeting exacting U. S. Navy and 
Maritime Commission specifications .. . 
this is one of the important insulating 
jobs Badham is performing today. 
" Post-war America will 
depend more than ever on 
scientific insulation for 


countless industrial and 





commercial uses. Whatever your own 
requirements may be—now or after the 
war—you will find Badham’s manufac- 
turing, engineering and installation 
services ready to meet them, efficiently 


and economically. 





BADHAM 


INSULATION 
COMPANY 





BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








Photo Courtesy 
Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corporation 
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126 LIBERTY SHIPS DELIVERED IN 19 MONTHS 


NOW BUILDING C2 CARGO VESSELS 
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NORTH CAROLINA SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Here's Your 


There’s a better chance of obtaining approval on vital war 
and home-front projects when through proper choice of 
materials you can prove a substantial saving of essential 
ferrous metals, 

Leading water works engineers know that Lock Joint 
Reinforced Concrete Pressure Pipe, by being “tailor-made” 
to fit the job, will conform exactly to their plans. In addition, 
you have absolute assurance that your pipeline problems of 
corrosion, tuberculation and maintenance are completely 
and permanently solved. 


Solution” 





25% to 15% Less Critical Material on 100% Critical Jobs 


Lock Joint Pipelines are built with an eye to long-range 
programs and for many years have been recognized as the 
best method for constructing large diameter, high pressure 
water supply mains. In wartime, they offer the added 
advantage of effecting the maximum conservation of 
critical materials. 

0 ¢ ¢ ¢ 


Whether your project is large or small, your ‘phone call, telegram, 
cable or letter to any of our offices will bring a prompt reply. 
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LOCK JOINT PIPE COMPANY 


Established 1905 
AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 


Denver, Colo. - Chicago, Ill. - Kenilworth, N. J.» Kansas City, Mo. + Rock Island, Ill. 
White Plains, N.Y. + Valley Park, Mo.+ Cleveland, Ohio + Hartford, Conn.+ Navarre, Ohio 


Lock Joint Pipe Company specializes in the manufacture and 
SCOPE OF momeeien of Reinforced Concrete Pressure Pipe for Water 
Supply Mains as well as Concrete Pipe of all types for Sani- 
SERVICES tary Sewers, Storm Drains, Culverts and Subaqueous lines, 







































































The Ad that Ended Up 
as a Letter to Bill 


Dear Bill: 


This started out to be an advertisement — but when we tried 
to put our thoughts into advertising talk it just wouldn't 
work. So, Bill, we wrote this letter. 


When we realize that it takes so many of us to produce just 
what one of you needs, it dawned on us that no effort on our 
part can approach what you are doing. So even the recent 
winning of our second Army-Navy "E" award is not as inm- 
portant as what you have accomplished. 


And those extra bonds that every one of us bought over and 
above our regular ten percent . . . and those special jobs 
that we completed on time, under emergency orders, when 
others said that it couldn't be done . . . and our regular 
day-long, night-long production since we threw away the 
clock . . . none of these accomplishments, can compare to 
what you are doing. 

We are glad to do it and glad to be one of the many North 
Carolina industries which are pouring out the weapons 
you need. 2 

We're doing a small job compared with yours, Bill. But, 
if you and your comrades feel that we — and North Carolina 
industry as a whole — are doing a good job for you — then 
we'll be mighty proud. 


Good luck to you, Bill, and happy landings. 


JE * 
First Army-Navy”E " Award Whe Shuasdh Exabloyees— 


—November 1942. Star sig- 
nifying second Award won 
August 1943. 


EDWARDS COMPANY, SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Aircraft Hydraulics and Aircraft Ordnance Hydraulics 


Division of Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corporation, New York 59, N. ¥. 
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The Hydrostatic Test, drawn by Hugh Ferriss. 


The final test of the cast iron 
pipe you buy from us-one of a 
long series of quality controls 
-is the Hydrostatic Test. Every 
full length of pipe-whether for 
water, gas, sewerage or indus- 
trial service —is subjected to a 
hydrostatic pressure test be- 


fore shipment. The test pres- 
sure used is at least twice the 
rated working pressure. The 
storage yards of our several 
plants are amply stocked with 
U. S. Super-de Lavaud cen- 
trifugally cast pipe ready for 
immediate shipment. 


UNITED STATES PIPE & FounpDRY Co. 


General Offices: Burlington, New Jersey. Plants and Sales Offices throughout the U. S. A. 























ECUSTA PAPER 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Cigarette Paper 


“In the Mountains of Western North Carolina” 


Located in the heart of the Sapphire Country 


PISGAH FOREST NORTH CAROLINA 
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The favorite cigarette with 
men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 


IT'S CAMELS 


THEY HAVE A RICH, 
FULL FLAVOR 
— AND AN EXTRA 
MILONESS THATS SO 
EASY ON My 





They're flying sentries guarding our coast lines 
. -- day-and-night couriers of vital war 
equipment . . . the 20,000 skilled 
pilots of the Civil Air Patrol! 


FOR ME— 





THROAT 


@ 


wi , 
Vice 


and the Coast Guard is Camel. 


(Based on actual sales records.) 
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“OPS.” It’s Flight Officer Gay Gahagan giv- 
ing the “orders of the day” in the Opera- 
tions Room, and it’s just like a regular Air 
Force “briefing”—even to the Camel ciga- 
rettes. For Camels are the pick of pilots—the 
choice of smokers everywhere. 


ARMY MISSION. Rushing key Army person- 
nel or special equipment to distant camps is 
just one of the important jobs of the men 
and women CAP pilots. Here is CAP Flight 
Officer Gahagan. Her destination is an Army 
secret, but it’s no secret that her favorite 
cigarette is Camel —see left. 





She’s a veteran of six years’ flying... had logged 
more than 200 hours in the air even before she 
joined the Civil Air Patrol. Her smoking log? 
“I’ve smoked Camels for five years,” she says. 
“Their delightful taste has a fresh appeal with 
every puff—and Camels don’t get my throat.” 
See if you don’t agree with Flight Officer Gay 
Gahagan—give Camels the test of your own taste 
and throat... your own “T-Zone.” 


The "I -Zone”.. . where 
cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE" —Taste and Throat 
—is the proving ground for ciga- 
rettes. Only your taste and throat 
can decide which cigarette tastes 
best to you... and how it affects 
your throat. Based on the experi- 
ence of millions of smokers, we 
believe Camels will suit your 
“T-ZONE" to a “T." 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 




































































































































HEN submarines were taking E 

heavy toll of our shipping, many ’ 
survivors reached safety in Carolina ply- 
wood life boats after long, perilous days 
at sea. Life boats are one important war 
product made of Carolina veneer and ply- 
wood. 

When a need arose for a substitute for 
vital metals, American ingenuity found 
ways to use plywood by making it much 
stronger and waterproof. So today Caro- 
lina’s veneer and plywood industry is the 
supplier of material, not only for life 


boats, but for several types of airplanes, 


CAROLINA @CRUaa 


COME TO CAROLINA—AN ADVANCE 


t 


rafts, floats, radio and communication 
boxes and panels; for ammunition boxes, 
and even for huge bulkheads in cargo 
ships. The industry is an important war 
material producer. It will remain im- 
portant in the peace. 


ANY veneer and plywood plants are 
served by the Carolina Power & 
Light Company—and just as this com- 
pany is meeting the mounting electrical 
requirements of the plywood industry, so 
is it meeting the needs of all its other 
customers ... on schedule, and at low, 
prewar rates. 


rP& LIGHT COMPANY 


4a 


INVITATION FOR POSTWAR PROFITS 


Principal offices: Raleigh, N. C. 
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FEW years ago the loads being 
moved today by America’s trans- 
portation system would have seemed 
impossible. But war has a way of de- 
manding the “impossible.” The chal- 
knge is being met by making the 
fullest utilization of every channel of 
transport. Inland waterways and other 
carriers are working as a team, sparing 
no effort to keep war tonnage on the 
move. 
Countless river and harbor craft are 
joined in this gigantic task of supply 


and interchange. They are carrying an 
important share of the fuel and raw 
materials destined for war industries; 
scrap for blast furnaces; sand, gravel 
and cement for emergency construc- 
tion; and the finished products of mills 
and factories to strategic shipping 
ports. 

To the several thousand American 
Bridge-built craft already in service, 
we are steadily adding increased dead- 
weight tonnage, produced by our re- 
cently completed Marine Works. 


These modern facilities, we believe, 
are unmatched. Planned and built 
with foresight that now stands the na- 
tion in good stead, this plant already 
has set significant records in barge 
construction. 

Today—our entire marine resources 
are engaged in construction for war. 

Tomorrow — these same resources 
of men and equipment will stand 
ready to serve with equal efficiency 
the transportation needs of our nation 
at pe 


YIAMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston <° Chicago °- 
Minneapolis’ - 


Denver - Detroit - Duluth 


St. Louis 


Cleveland - 
Philadelphia - 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Cincinnati 
New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors . 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Baltimore 
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Greenssoro, N. CAROLINA 
Gas Encne Genegarons NEW 750,000.00 SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 
- 1938 - 


CONSTRUCTED OV 


VB. Hiccins Company 


“Aig Siowsas ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 














GREENSBORO NC” 



































The entire efforts of this organization, specializing in the construction of Utilities, have 
been concentrated on war construction during the past 3 years. Individually, and 
jointly with other contractors, this company has, during this period, participated in a 
volume of construction approximating $75,000,000.00. When VICTORY has been won 
we will again serve the large list of cities and industries throughout the Southeast. 



































. BRISTOL + TENNESSEE 
Fitter Bens ~ LOBBY New $680,000 Warerwoexs IMpRoveMENT Pumpins Room 
ee + 1966 + 
Conermucrto By 3 
V.B.Hieeins Company 


 GREENa@oRO,N.C. 








LABORATORY INTAKE 
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# PRODUCTS 


| Specially selected for strength 





| _... processed by time-tested 


and proved Amcreco pressure 





treatment, Amcreco PILES, 
TIMBER, POLES and TIES give 


you strength that endures. 
* 


TIES « PILES 
POLES - TIMBER 








7 AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


'ORATED 








COLONIAL RTA GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING ArIE© CREOSOTING 
COMPANY | Lowry Beockee COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 5 Satie hoe INCORPORATED 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO CHICAGO, ILL., OR LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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HENRY C. HIBBS: 


TWO STATELY BUILDINGS 
F. N. THOMPSON 


General Contractor 
Highways & Buildings 


OPERATING IN NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA 


PINEVILLE ROAD (FF 4) CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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didbeadtlb TO VICTORY 


Champion brought the diversified pulp and paper industry to North Carolina 
in 1908, and developed the method of converting southern pine into pulp and 


paper. Paper for advertising which in peacetime helped build American industries 


now producing to keep us free. Pulp in wartime makes explosives that blast the 
ways to Berlin and Tokyo. Paper carries the orders, wraps food and ammunition, 
protects priceless shipments of blood plasma, surgical dressings and medicines. 
But today there is a critical shortage of men for cutting pulpwood. Let every 
newspaper and radio station, every business, every individual do 


all possible to get more men to cut more wood for Allied victory! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE €O., Canton, N. C. 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND + BOSTON «+ ST. LOUIS « CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 
28 MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 
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FIRE START 


Install extension cords carefully 


Inspect them often 
Don't abuse them 














Bethlehem has long had an effi- 
cient fire-fighting organization. But 
war conditions multiply normal 
fire hazards. Thousands of new em- 
ployees have come to work. Large 
additions have been made to 
existing facilities, and entire new 
departments set up. At the same 
time, war needs have intensified 
the pressure for production. 

Since the start of the war emer- 
gency Bethlehem has redoubled 
its effort to keep down production 
loss due to fires. Much new equip- 
ment has been provided: extin- 
guishers, alarm boxes, sprinkler 
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when you report a hire 


2 Speak clearly 
3. Give department and exact location of fire 


4. Make fireman repeat your message 


Gil 


POSTER 





systems, hose outlets and fire en- 
gines. And as plants grew, fire- 
fighting personnel was expanded, 
and given special training. 

A poster campaign, of which a 
few representative samples are 
shown on this page, is one im- 


‘That Fire Box... g 
WHERE IS (7 


Store it safely 
Handle with care 


portant detail of this program. 
Each poster registers in the em- 
ployee’s mind a single, specific 
point in fire-fighting or fire-preven- 
tion. Prominently displayed in 
steel plants, shipyards, fabricating 
shops, these posters are helping to 
maintain a favorable fire-loss rec- 
ord through the war years. 

A fire on the production front can 
cost American lives on the battle- 
fronts. Even seemingly trivial fires 
have a grave cumulative effect. 
The aim is to prevent fires from 
occurring at all—and, if they do 
occur, to make them die young. 


29 
















































Serving in War - - - Prepared 


facture of Automatic Packaging Machin- 
ery since its organization half a century ago, 
Wright’s Automatic Machinery Company has 
been an important factor in the development of 
several of the South’s principal industries. 


acceeauares in the design and manu- 


With our country at war, the entire facilities 
of this plant have been placed at the command 
of Uncle Sam. The manner in which we have 
met this responsibility is reflected in the coveted 
Army-Navy “E” flag which flies over our plant. 


for Peace! 


War production has forced us to make large 
additions to our staffs of Engineers, Draftsmen 
and Mechanics. Our physical plant has been 
extended to many times its former size. 


When Victory comes, the South will realize 
its greatest industrial expansion. Wright’s 
Automatic Machinery Company will be in 
better position than ever before to serve its 
customers. No matter how intricate your 
problems might be, we will be pleased to have 
you consult us. 





Wright’s Automatic 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


Machinery Co. 


CALVIN STREET DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Seobprints of a Chein 


The trail of this chair leads back South, to one of the five Drexel 
plants in North Carolina. It is an interesting chair in that it sym- 
bolizes the Old South and the New. 


In design it harks back to the Colonial days of stately houses and 
a culture famous for its charm the world around. 


But this chair, made just before the present war, also exempli- 
fies the tremendous wave of manufacturing activity now animat- 
ing the South. It is one of thousands of Drexel quality pieces that 
carried comfort and beauty to contemporary American homes. 


Drexel equipment and talent are today employed on war produc- 
tion. But the footprints lead on as well as back. After the war, the 
great achievements of free enterprise on behalf of the nation’s 
comfort will be carried forward. And Drexel furniture will 
play an ever-increasing part in beautifying American homes. 


Drexel , Go. A. 


Armed Forces 





Aircraft Division Aeronautical Division 


Drexel, North Carolina 
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505; BUILDERS BUILDING 





McDEVITT and STREET COMPANY 


General Contraciors 





4 ‘HE WAR has brought about many great changes in Engineer- 
ing and Construction. Our experience in carrying out some of 
the most important military installations in the South has taught us 


to do bigger jobs in less time. 


With peace in sight, industry is today looking toward new produc- 
tion. War plants will soon be converted to peace-time production 


and new plants will be built. 


This organization has specialized in the construction of Industrial 
Plants and Public Buildings. Some of the most prominent buildings 
of this type were built by us. 


Our enlarged staff, with broader experience, is in better position 
to serve you than ever before. We invite correspondence with those 
who contemplate new construction or conversion when Victory has 


been won. 








CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ORTH CAROLINA has been called The 
Balanced State with accuracy. 

There is no large cluster of population in any 
one or a few industrial centers: North Carolina 
probably has more medium sized towns of well- 
established economy than any other state. Two- 
thirds of her population live on farms or in towns 
of less than 2,500. 

Manufactured products balance agricultural 
products, though North Carolina has more farms 
than any other state. 

A harmonious understanding between manage- 
ment and labor characterizes this manufacturing 
people. With a background of almost 100 per cent 
(99-7 is the exact figure) native-born people, cus- 
toms and ideals and traditions assure that they feel 
just about alike on all vital subjects, settling differ- 
ences in the natural processes of respect for the 
rights of others. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Nature gave a balanced geography in which an 
energetic people might work and play. The moun- 
tains are as rugged as found anywhere in this part 
of the world, the soil as fertile, the sea coast as ex- 
citing. Such descriptive phrases as The Horticul- 
turalist’s Paradise, the Agricultural Jackpot, and 
the Playground of the Nation are truly applied. 

And after this war, North Carolina’s tried and 
true assets will weigh even more heavily in solving 
the complex economy of a New World. Climate 
for year-round operation; low cost hydro-electric 
power; nearness to great consuming markets; rail, 
water, and truck transportation; and immense raw 
material resources make North Carolina the ideal 


manufacturing site for industry that looks ahead. 


3158 Division of Commerce and Industry 
Department of Conservation and Development 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 















































Quality and Service 


Responsibility - Dependability 


CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 





Largest Manufacturers of Jute Bagging for Cotton Baling 
in the United States 





SISAL PADS - RUG AND CARPET CUSHIONS - TIES 


AUTOMOTIVE INSULATING FELT 


COTTON FELTING 





SaBaT S. ParHam, Chairman of the Board Epwin Paruam, President 
Wo. P. Guotson, Vice-President and Sales Manager 


S. H. Watkins, Secretary and Asst. Gen. Mgr. A. J. Watkins, Treasurer 
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| GRAMERTON ARMY CLOTH + PIEDMONT GABARDINE + GUARDSMAN GABARDINE © MUFTI CLOTH + PILOT POPLIN © FIELDCLUB + GUNCLUB © CASTILIAN CLOTH » CRAMERTON SEERSUCKER 


ee ee 


SHOWING 


The THREE FLAGS are a familiar sight in many Southern 
towns and cities. They were painted for the Cramerton Army 
Cloth 1943 billboard by Carl Paulson, and are now showing 
in such key trading areas as: 


Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 
Corpus Christi Wichita Oklahoma City 
San Antonio EI Paso Shreveport 
New Orleans Houston Charlotte 
Little Rock Mobile Fort Worth 


These trading areas are frequently visited by soldiers on leave 
or in transit. A lot of the men are now wearing Cramerton 
Army Cloth — and will be looking for the Cramerton label 
when they are your customers again. 


AWARDED FOR PRODUCTION CRAMERTON ARMY CLOTH 


Galey & Lord; Selling Agents -57 Worth Street, New York 
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New prosperity from an old crop 


GRICULTURAL scientists have 
long sought a feed crop that 
would free the Southern livestock in- 
dustry from the limitations of fifteen- 
bushel-per-acre corn. The familiar 
sweet potato, high in carbohydrates, 
now looks like the answer. 

Repeated tests have proved that 
as livestock feed, sweet potato solids 
give results generally equal — and 
sometimes superior — to those ob- 
tained with corn. Other tests have 
demonstrated that loamy Southern 
soils, averaging less than fifteen 
bushels of corn to the acre, when 
planted to sweet potatoes can be 
made to produce more carbohydrates 
per acre than the corn regions of the 
Middle West. 

But the sweet potato has a high 
moisture content, causing problems 
of storage and transportation. These 
problems next had to be solved—and 
they have been solved, by the devel- 


* BACK THE ATTACK.. 


opment of efficient, dependable proc- 
esses of dehydration which make 
possible the widespread, year-round 
use of sweet potatoes for both food 
and feed. 

From the beginning of the research 
on sweet potatoes, the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company 
has furnished active cooperation to 
the agricultural scientists engaged in 
the work. Research and agricultural 
engineers of this company have 
contributed to the design and con- 
struction of special machinery for 
dehydrating sweet potatoes. The com- 
pany’s Farm Products Department 
had led in promoting the establish- 
ment of sweet potato dehydration 
plants and is now actively working 
for the expansion of the new industry 
after the war. 

For the same reason that we are 
interested in the dehydrated sweet 
potato industry—its promise of in- 


creased prosperity and buying power 
for the Southern farmer—we believe 
you too may want to know more 
about the subject. If so, any informa- 
tion that we can furnish is at your 
disposal. 





U-S°S Steel Products manufactured 
in our mills include: 


@ Rolled, forged and drawn steel products. 

@ Structural shapes, plates, bars, small shapes, 
agricultural shapes, tool steel, strip, hoops, 
cotton ties. 

@ Black, galvanized and special finish sheets. 

@ Wire and wire products. 

®@ Reinforcing bars. 

@ Rails, track accessories, axles and forgings. 

@ Culverts, Panelbilt prefabricated steel build- 
ings, cold-formed steel sections. 

@ U-S-S High Tensile Steels and U-S-S Abrasion- 
Resisting Steels. 

@ Semi-finished products, pig iron and ferro- 
manganese. 











WITH WAR BONDS * 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Awarded to manufacturing divisions of 
Ensley, Fairfield and Bessemer Works 
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SMOKY MOUNTAIN TRAILWAYS 


Headquarters: Asheville, North Carolina Asheville Union Bus Terminal 





Modern bus service, providing a vital need in the transporta- 
tion of Soldiers and Civilians. When peace has been won, 
make the fascinating trip through the heart of the Smokies in 


these safe, comfortable buses. 
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. is reflected in the quaint and charming pre- 
Revolutionary buildings of historic Salem and 
in the great modern industrial plants located a 
few blocks away. For Winston-Salem, as its 
name implies, is a city of dual origins. Its history 
begins in 1766 with the founding of the small 
frontier village of SALEM in the rolling wilder- 
ness hills of Piedmont North Carolina. The 
founders were a hardy band of Moravian pio- 
neers, members of an old Protestant denomination 
of Bohemian origin, seeking religious freedom 
and opportunity in a new world. They were 
carefully selected for the task of establishing a 
new community and they built their town ac- 
cording to definite plans which had resulted from 
long study by their Church leaders. These early 
settlers, who migrated south from Pennsylvania, 
built their churches and other structures so well 
that many of them are still being used. Among 
them are the church at nearby Bethabara (1788) 
and Home Church in Salem (1800); the 
Moravian Brothers’ House (1769); Salem 
Tavern (1784) ; the Fourth House (1767) ; and 
the Sisters’ House (1786). 


WINSTON, the newer half of the “Twin 
City,” had its origin more than three-quarters of 
a century after the founding of Salem. It grew 
as a progressive business and manufacturing 
center close by the older Moravian community. 
The town was named in honor of Major Joseph 
Winston, soldier of Revolutionary War fame, by 
official act of the 1850-51 session of the North 
Carolina General Assembly. It was also desig- 


WINSTON-SALEM 


CITY OF WINSTON-SALEM 





The Story of WINSTON-SALEM 


nated as the seat of Forsyth County, named for 
Colonel Benjamin Forsyth, hero of the War of 
1812. The county was erected from a division 
of Stokes County by legislative act during the 
1848-49 session. Winston was incorporated as a 
town in 1859, and common interests brought its 
citizens and those of Salem into close cooperation 
in many endeavors. The two communities, 
through the years, developed side by side; old 
Salem Church Square, in the heart of the original 
Moravian settlement, and the new Winston 
Courthouse Square were located less than a mile 


apart. 


In 1913, the towns were consolidated by popu- 
lar vote into’ WINSTON-SALEM—“A City 
Founded Upon Cooperation.” From that consoli- 
dation has grown today’s progressive metropolis, 
where the best of the old and the best of the new 
have been blended into the life of a great south- 
ern city. Winston-Salem is favored with a mild, 
healthful climate and a location in the heart of a 
populous, fast-growing area which includes the 
state’s greatest centers of education and many of 
the nation’s leading industrial plants, as well as 
thousands of prosperous and_ highly-productive 
farms. Its thriving industries make it one of the 
most important manufacturing cities in America. 
Beautiful residential districts with easy access to 
splendid churches and public schools are the 


” 


pride of all “Twin Citizens.” Living costs are 
low, and the city offers unsurpassed advantages 
both as a “home town” and as an excellent busi- 


ness and industrial location. 






NORTH CAROLINA 
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North Carolina Pulp Company 
This plant is served by the tracks of 
the Norfolk Southern Railway at Ply- 
mouth, N. C. It has a capacity of 500 
tons of dry pulp and : cardboard or 

Paper per day. 
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NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


OFFERS INDUSTRY'S NEEDS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 


TEXTILES AND WOOLENS CEMENT WALLBOARD WOODWORKING 
PLASTICS FURNITURE BRICK AND TILE GLASS 


and many other articles 


ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF:— 5. LABOR: 


|. PRINCIPAL RAW MATERIALS: Skilled and unskilled. 
Timber lands, soya beans, cotton, coal, silica sand, shale, 6. TRANSPORTATION: 


marl rock, gravel, stone, sand, lead, copper, zinc. Rail service to the populous centers and principal markets 
of the East and West. Low transportation rates. 
2. WATER: Highways: Principal highways. 

Navigable waters of transportation. 


RAYON 
PULP AND PAPER 


Cape Fear, Deep, Pee Dee, Chowan, Roanoke, Tar, 
Pasquotank, Neuse and Pamlico Rivers, and Albemarle 
4 AGRICULTURE:— 


and Pamlico Sounds, Elizabeth River and Hampton Roads. 
° The Norfolk Southern serves the World’s largest leaf 
3, POWER: tobacco markets. In the territory are grown large quanti- 
. ties of cotton and miscellaneous vegetables. The soil is 
Electric and water. ideal for the growing of many products of agriculture. 
Plenty of good lands are available for the grazing of 


4, LOCATIONS: livestock. 
Sites available to rail, highway and water. 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION AND 


Plant locations are available in localities with open all 
year round climate, which condition is mutually beneficial i 
to labor and industry. The local communities have a WAREHOUSING:— 

favorable attitude towards taxes, labor, and other im- Excellent locations and facilities may be arranged for 
portant matters affecting industry. the distribution of food products and other commodities. 


Address inquiries to— 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, NORFOLK, VA. 


Colonial Stores Incorporated warehouse at Durham, N. C. 
This warehouse is served by the tracks of the Norfolk Southern. It contains 123,840 sa. ft. of floor space, and is the largest single, one-story warehouse of its kind In 
the South. It is modern in every respect and is used for the distribution of food products to points within the State of North Carolina. 
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THEY SHALL BEAT THEIR SWORDS 
INTO PLOWSHARES 


THE INDUSTRIAL GARDENSPOT in the Southeast may be 
expected to bloom with new development that will immeasurably 
surpass the industrial progress of former years. 


TO THE GREAT WEALTH IN THE SOUTHEAST of raw 
materials, abundant power, plentiful labor, favorable climatic con- 
ditions, desirable plant sites and ample transportation facilities, the 
war will add the discovery of new processes which may be put to 
practical application in the Southeast at minimum production costs 
under the most nearly ideal operating conditions. 


WITH THESE CONSIDERATIONS uppermost in mind, many 
industrial traders are now carefully weighing the advisability of 
relocating plants in the Southeast after the war, particularly plants 
which will have to be converted from the production of war mate- 
rials to the commodities of peace. 


THE DEVELOPMENT SERVICE of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, which for years has comprised a well informed industrial, 
agricultural and geological personnel, is prepared to assist, with 
interest and understanding, in the promotion of individual projects 
both great and small, along its lines in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 


INQUIRIES are invited and will be treated confidentially. 











R. P. JOBB 


Manager Development Service 
Wilmington, N. C. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE AAILACAD 
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WILMINGTON. NORTH CAROLINA 





THE CITY OF INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 
State's most important port; largest individual payroll 
(North Carolina Shipbuilding Co.); largest airport (now 
used as U. S. Bomber base); thoroughly developed recrea- 
tional areas. 











CONSIDER WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
In Your Post WAR PLANS PORT OF WILMINGTON 


A GOOD LOCATION FOR YOUR Discendinienercendliarmliniien- 
import, coastwise and_ intercoastal 


NEW PLANT OR BRANCH PLANT shippers and receivers of North 








Carolina and other areas would do 
well to consider for regular use 
when normal shipping by water is 
resumed. 





Ideally located on the Atlantic coast 
with good transportation facilities. 
There will be available for you both 
skilled and unskilled labor in a com- 








Excellent service between the port 







munity interested in your problems and interior is supplied by two of 
and willing to help you solve them. the South’s leading rail lines and 
We shall be glad to serve and assist numerous motor carriers. 
hea Your inquiries will be welcomed : 





and promptly answered with all es- 
sential details. 


Chamber of Commerce Wilmington Port Commission 
WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 





Write Now For Detailed Information. 











WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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O COMPLETE the Pattern of Victory, structural steel must 
be bent, shaped and fitted to-an almost endless variety of uses, and as 
the many unusual forms appear on our assembly yards we are made to 
wonder “What Next’’—but whatever it is, we have probably handled 
similar jobs before. Complicated and unusual construction involving 
precision workmanship has been a Virginia Bridge specialty for nearly 
fifty years. 


The versatility and flexibility of our engineering and fabricating 
resources are available NOW for any war project, and after victory is 
won we will be even better prepared for peacetime construction by 
reason of our wartime experience. 


Three plants strategically located at Roanoke, Birmingham and 
Memphis, under the direction and planning of a single compact organi- 
zation, offer many practical operating advantages and economies for 
any construction project in the South and Southwest. 


ROANOKE BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA MEMPHIS 


For the 
Victory Pattern 


Virginia 
Bridge 
Company 


(South’s Largest 
Structural Steel Fabricator) 


STEEL STRUCTURES 
All Types 


Plants: ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


NEW YORK DALLAS 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation’’ 














NORTH CAROUINA 


“To Be Rather Than To Seem” 


Many of us who were exposed to what our teachers 
thought was the “study” of latin in our high school 
days remember that according to the commentaries 
of Julius Caesar “All Gaul is divided into three 
parts.” 

North Carolina, the old North State, is also di- 
vided into three parts, but unlike Caesar’s Gaul they 
are integrated parts of a great commonwealth, which 
proudly takes its place among the other forty-seven 
states of the Nation. It is a commonwealth made up 
almost exclusively of American born Americans who 
have proved, and are proving every day that initiative 
and enterprise, backed by sound judgment are worth 
fighting for. 


North Carolina is geographically divided into 
three parts. The coastal plains with their fringe of 
islands and peninsulas in the east contain many of 
the old plantations with their beautiful mansions that 
bring to mind ghosts of colonial days. Is is a mistake, 
however, to assume that this important part of North 
Carolina lives in the past. It bustles with activity. 
Great Army and Navy camps and stations are lo- 
cated there. Shipbuilding and a multiplicity of other 
industries are contributing their part to national 
production. But with all this there is known to exist 
a graciousness of living and an inherent kindness 
that is based on time, on patience and on gentleman- 
ly conduct. 
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Central North Carolina, half way between the 
coastal plains and the cloud enshrouded mountains of 
the west is North Carolina’s most populous and from 
an industrial point of view, its busiest section. It 
teems with mills and factories, yet unlike other in- 
dustrial states these mills and factories are located 
in towns and small cities where community life makes 
for normal social intercourse between employers and 
employed, They know each other and each others’ 
families. They understand each other. They get along 
with each other, 


The region in the West is the third geographical 
part of North Carolina, It is bordered by a magnifi- 
cent mountain range—the Great Smokies, famous for 
scenic grandeur, a paradise for nature lovers, artists, 
sportsmen and pleasure seekers from all parts of the 
union, It is a region with great vistas, and its hills 
contain the largest body of hardwood timber east 
of the Rockies. Here are located pulpwood and paper 
mills, and nature has been lavish in her deposits of 
minerals, both metallic and non-metallic, of many 
kinds. Great power plants are in convenient loca- 
tions. It is a self-respecting section with many gener- 
ations of homebred Americans, so that thie industrial 
development. which has already taken place may be 
regarded as merely the forerunner of new wealth crea- 
tion in the not distant future. 
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Wir the sure- 

ness that characterizes 

all military activities, these 

reservoirs and Horton elevated 

storage tanks were specified for service at a 
large Southern military camp. The engineers 
responsible were aware that the water supply 
problems confronting a military camp are 
similar to those of a municipality. 


First of all, the capacity of storage must be 
adequate to meet peak demands. Steel reser- 
voirs are utilized to provide adequate ground 
level reserves while the elevated tanks should 
have sufficient height to bottom to deliver the 


Awarded to our 





Birmingham 1 ....... 1530 North Fiftieth Street 
i 5614 Clinton Drive 
BUD 55 dsasinsesdceeseeeee 1611 Hunt Building 
New York 6........ 3313-165 Broadway Building 
Cleveland 15 ........... 2216 Guildhall Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO 


QUT HERN 
% MILITARY 


... demands plenty of 
water... and gets it! 





pipe 


desired pressure. By 
placing several Horton 
elevated tanks or reservoirs 
at different locations the ad- 
vantages of distributed storage 
were obtained throughout the camp. 


A study of how Horton elevated storage 
tank installations are helping wartime indus- 
tries could aid their planning for the readjust- 
ment period which lies ahead. 


Above: (left) a 500,000-gal. elevated tank 
and a 1,000,000-gal. reservoir and (right) a 
100,000-gal. elevated tank and a 1,000,000- 
gal. reservoir at different locations in the 
water supply system serving the camp. 


shipyard at Seneca, 
IU. and dry dock yards 
at Bureka, Oalif. and 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Chicago 4 ........... 2106 McCormick Building 
San Francisco 5 ............ 1040 Rialto Building 
Philadelphia 3..1619-1700 Walnut Street Building 
SAPINDR bsiscu4s0nsoesseessce 402 Edificio Abreu 
Washington 5 .............6. 330 Bewen Building 


and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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We have seen Italy sow the seeds of selfishness and 
aggression. We have seen the crop that has been har- 
vested. Those seeds were permitted to be sown be- 
cause of the apathy of the truly great world powers, 
but those powers are no longer apathetic. Italy is now 
pulling up the tares where it expected to reap a 
harvest. 

Germany will follow Italy. Japan will follow Ger- 
many. The little Axis neophytes are already trem- 
bling in their self-made beds. If they could get rid 
of the bugs that have infested their beds and are on 
their backs, they could place themselves under the 
protection of the clean and comfortable freedom of 
the United Nations. This, too, like the military col- 
lapse of Germany and Japan is inevitable. 

Might may be substituted for “right” temporarily, 
put “right” will in time gather “might” and the com- 
bination of the two will not only survive treachery, 
deceit and self-seeking but will ultimately place the 
tule of all mankind on a plane where each man, be- 
cause of the independence of his own spirit and his 
confidence in himself, can not only govern himself but 
can aid in the government of his community, his state 
f and his nation. 

This Utopia may be a long way in the future. Per- 
fection to the engineer or scientist is a long distance 
ahead. But the idea of striving for an ideal, be it so- 
cial or technical, is the motivating impulse that spurs 

























TARES 


“But while men slept, his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his way.” 


MAtTrHEew XITI-25. 


conscientious men in the dedication of their lives to 
the tasks that they have set for themselves. When 
they look at these tasks, as all such men do, they look 
forward to.them as pleasures. They feel the joy of 
temporary accomplishment and the anticipation of 
further accomplishment still to be achieved. 

Today, in the United States, we are not only per- 
mnitting the germ of selfishness to contaminate the 
blood stream of our nation’s unity and power, we are 
encouraging the quacks and charletans who, in order 
to further their own purposes, are injecting the 
poison of their hypocritical mouthings into the minds 
of freedom loving people. 

When a youth becomes a man he may be financially 
independent but he is never morally free from his 
former home ties. If he is endowed with the spirit 
that inspired the Declaration of Independence and 
which pioneered and is still pioneering our great Na- 
tion, it is inconceivable that he will sacrifice his man- 
hood and return as an infant to a government cradle. 

“Right” is “Might.” “Right” exists in the minds 
and souls of each one of us. If we sell our minds and 
souls to any government, we too will find that our 
harvests are the tares that Italians have seen grow in 
the fields of their slavery—a noxious crop that is 
spreading through all the fields of the Axis and crowd- 
ing out the harvest promised by leaders to their 
dupes. 





: TO CHECK 


age , , 
g We despise the word “class” as applied to any 


American in any walk of life, but since it has been 
ge forced upon all of us by scheming radicals and their 
i political henchmen and dupes, we venture to wonder 
when the great “middle class” which supports itself 
and is the mainstay of every worthy undertaking of 
American life and of the government itself will rise 
up on its hind legs and refuse to be led around by the 
hose by groups representing selfish interests. 


This so-called “middle class” is not organized as 
such but it is the backbone of the nation. It is not as- 
sertive politically as such nor has it a slush fund to 
spend for propaganda. Just the same when the chips 
E are down and the votes are honestly counted, it is this 

group of solid citizens who refuse to live any other 
way than an honorable, decent, self-respecting life of 
f their own making. 


It is high time that unbiased financial facts reach 
into every home in the land. Such publicity is being 
planned by the Life Insurance Companies, and should 
be encouraged by every man who realizes that money 
spent now for publicity that calls attention to govern- 
ment extravagance will protect his widow and chil- 
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THE ORGY 


dren. It is imperative that the insurance companies 
do just this. 

The life insurance companies of the nation are to 
be congratulated on the stand that they are now tak- 
ing to protect. the interests of future generations of 
Americans. It is time that the splendid service to 
American life and American finance that all rep- 
utable life insurance companies have made be frankly 
stated to those foresighted people who are seriously 
concerned about the orgy of government extravagance 
that. threatens each and every one of them. 

The “middle class,” who own most of the insurance 
policies, is composed of men and women, approxi- 
mately sixty-five million of them, who have purchased 
and are paying for life insurance policies. Sixty-five 
million votes can control our federal government at 
any time. Life insurance companies fighting for their 
lives as well as for the real security of our loved ones 
against inflation not only should, but must, warn 
their policyholders of the financial disaster of infla- 
tion, its heir apparent, national socialism, and the 
resulting destruction of their savings. 

The “middle class” can not be scared nor bought 
no matter how much they may be tormented. 
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Baltimore, 


Gentlemen: 

I am advi Record plans to devote its 
October issu j t entirely to the State of North Carolina, its 
resources and opportunities. This is very gratifying because the people 
of this state i t regard for your great publication and wil 
esteem it an e thus featured in @ journal which has developed @ 
position of leadership in its chosen field. 


sed that the Manufacturers 


North Carolina, which now holds eleventh place in the population 
record of the states and has emerged as one of the leading states indus- 
triaily and agriculturally in the nation, is not only prow 
osition, but is looking confident1 As one of the © 
thirteen states, with notable packgroun' nd tradition, We 
have not been content merely to rely upon these things but have steadily 
pushed forward end have sought to keep abreast of changing times 4 
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A STORY OF 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


T has been said that North Carolina is a land of 
amazing variety. It would be equally true to say 
that it is a state of farsighted progressiveness and of 
stability, peopled by pioneers and to which the appel- 
lation of superlatives is unavoidable. In other words, 
because of its topography, its climate, its fertile soils, 
its resources, its traditions and its people, North 
Carolina is truly American and one of the best 
balanced states in the Union. The following outline, 
besides substantiating these claims, is offered both 
as a deserved tribute and as an inducement to others 
to share in this State’s future progress. 

The determination of effort which culminated in 
the first permanent English colony in America, after 
two earlier and disastrous attempts on the shores of 
North Carolina during the late sixteenth century, has 
been a notable characteristic of the people of this 
state. Today, with 98.8 percent of the white popula- 
tion native born of native parentage—a higher per- 
centage than any other state, it is understandable 
why North Carolina has taken a leading part in the 
Nation’s history, agriculture, industry, government 
and economics. 

The first permanent settlers in North Carolina 
were those that came to the Albemarle region from 
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Virginia about 1650, some seventy years after the sec- 
ond hapless, and popularly known “Lost Colony” at- 
tempt at colonization. From then on the colony grew 
apace and settlers were soon scattered widely 
throughout the region bounded by the Chowan River 
and Currituck Sound. These early residents were, of 
course, primarily planters who were quick to realize 
the potentialities of the fertile soil and to them must 
go the credit for establishing the State’s agriculture 
on such a firm basis that today the coastal region of 
North Carolina is one of the most productive and di- 
versified agricultural areas in the whole group of 
southeastern states. 

Democracy, which was not to come in full measure 
for a hundred years or more, quickly reared its head 
in this new colony. Though the Lords Proprietors 
appointed a governor and group of men to act as a 
council in the administration of the colony’s affairs, 
the clamor of the people for religious freedom and 
participation in government resulted in an Assembly 
of elected representatives to promulgate the laws. Ad- 
mittedly this was not a completely democratic gov- 
ernment, but it was more democratic than any then 
existing in Europe. 

Taxation, or “quit rents,” soon became an issue 
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however. After much argument the Proprietors 
yielded and representative government in the form 
of the Assembly was able to record one of this coun- 
try’s first historic documents “The Great Deed.” 
This document, which equalized the quit rents with 
those prevailing in Virginia, was expected to settle 
the question once and for all. It did not. In 1670 the 
issue was raised once more and fuel was added to the 
fire by other disagreements so that constant trouble 
beset the Proprietors throughout their control of the 
colony for the next sixty years. 


The basis of the controversy was the people’s in- 
sistence of their right and ability to govern them- 
selves. The one bright spot in this picture was the 
two years prior to 1680 when, following open revolt 
and imprisonment of the Governor, the settlers en- 
joyed complete freedom and peace when the govern- 
ment was in their own hands. Had the settlers been 
stronger, it is likely that our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence would have had its inception almost a hun- 
dred years earlier than it did. As it was, the rebels 
were put firmly in their place and not till ten years 
later were they able to resume a semblance of self- 
government when an old settler was made acting 
governor. Then followed some twelve years of com- 
parative rest which were marked by prosperity and 
growth. 


Thereafter till 1764 the colony continued to ex- 
pand in population and area while brief periods of 
relative peace were punctuated at intervals by dis- 
sent and open revolt. But even during the peaceful 
interludes an undercurrent of dissatisfaction was 
evident and the famous or infamous Stamp Act was 
merely the straw that broke the camel’s back. 


In the manufacture of cigarettes, which are seen being 
made in the picture, North Carolina leads all other states 
with an output valued annually at $532,439,765. 


What followed in the ensuing ten years is too well 
known to require repetition for the issues had by then 
engulfed virtually all the colonies. It is noteworthy 
to point out however, that North Carolina again was 
in the forefront of independence moves for the “Pro. 
vincial Congress of North Carolina” was an estab- 
lished body with meetings already held before the 
First Continental Congress assembled in Philadel- 
phia. So strong was the feeling in North Carolina 
that a meeting held at Charlotte is said to have 
passed a Declaration of Independence for Mecklen- 
burg County. Whether this is factually correct or 
not, the very nature of the meeting was undeniable 
evidence of that. determination exhibited by the 
people from the very start of their settlement. 


Never, since that day, have the people of North 
Carolina hesitated to take a firm and forward step 
when it concerned the sovereign rights of their state. 
Often they have pioneered in governmental reforms 
and embarked with their characteristic determina- 
tion upon economic forms and phases of state busi- 
ness with such a degree of success that they have seen 
those measures adopted by others who previously 
scorned them. Some of these measures, the most im- 
portant feature of which probably is their sound 
business-like methods, will be referred to again later 
on. 


Manufactures 


Although North Carolina is still largely agricul- 
tural insofar as the number of people employed is 
concerned, the value of the State’s manufactured 
products outranks that of agriculture by more than 
two to one and the number of wage earners engaged 
in manufacturing exceeds that. of any other southern 
state. 


In 1939, the latest year for which census statistics 
have been compiled, the value of North Carolina’s 
manufactured products was $1,421,329,578. This was 
not only the largest output of any southeastern state 
but the largest in the entire South except for Texas. 


Manufacturing is now at annual 
rate of $1,750,000,000 


Today, as a result of accelerated production and 
conversion for war needs, the State’s manufacturing 
establishments are producing at a rate of approxi- 
mately $1,750,000,000 per year. While a large part of 
this is for direct and indirect war purposes, only a 
very small portion represents an output from sources 
that will come to a stop with the cessation of war. 
By far the largest part of those converted plants now 
producing for war needs will return to the produc- 
tion of peace time goods. This is true also of those 
plants which have been built specially for manufac- 
turing articles of war. 
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$683,560,000 of war supply contracts 
in North Carolina 


Of war industrial supply contracts, North Caro- 
lina holds $683,560,000 through August 1945. How- 
ever, this does not reflect a true picture of the State's 
industrial war effort for two reasons. In the first 
place, this figure does not include any contracts hav- 
ing a value of less than $50,000; it does not include 
any subcontracts; nor does it include any contracts 
for foodstutfs. In the second place, it must be re- 
membered that an exceedingly large number of North 
Carolina industries were already so essential that 
they could not be diverted to direct war work, This 
latter reason also accounts in large measure for the 
fact that only $44,867,000 has been spent through 
May, 1943, for the expansion of direct war industrial 
facilities, On the other hand, the expenditure of more 
than $336,784,000 for non-industrial facilities is in- 
dicative of the importance of the State as a center for 
camps, air bases, training grounds, etc. 


Early appreciation of industry's value 


Appreciation of the value and necessity of indus- 
try in a well balanced economy has been evident in 
North Carolina from its earliest days. It is true that 
pressing local needs acted as the mother of necessity 
in the establishment of the first plants, yet the fact 
































Textile manufacturing, exclusive of clothing and other fur- 
nished products, provided employment for 181,246 wage 
earners in 1939 and the products, which came from about 
700 establishments, were valued at approximately $550,- 
000,000. 


remains that long before the Revolution, several fur- 
naces and forges were in operation on the Cape Fear, 
Yadkin and Dan rivers. The opportunity of dyeing 
their own indigo, instead of shipping it to Philadel- 
phia for processing, was so apparent that a man was 
sent north to learn the business and a plant establish- 
ed at Salem immediately upon his return in 1750. 
Meanwhile, sawmills—some of which were quite large, 
were operated by water power on many plantations 
and it was a familiar sight to see plantation schoon- 
ers laden with timber products, rice, cotton, indigo 
and naval stores bound for distant parts. 


Even Jetferson’s discouragement of manufacturing 
with the observation that the immensity of land 
counted only the industry of the husbandman and 
Hamilton’s belief that manufacturing was the off- 
spring of a redundant population, failed to divert the 
attention of North Carolinans from the possibilities 
of industry. Had it not been for the easy terms under 
which landed property was acquired, there is little 
doubt but that manufacturing would have really 
flourished. As it was, cotton spinning soon passed 
from the state of being an individual home chore, for 
carding, spinning and weaving mills operated by 
water power were well established by 1790. 
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By 1810 manufacturing in North Carolina had 
reached an advanced stage with an output exceeding 
five and a quarter million dollars and textile pro- 
duction had a value exceeding that of Massachusetts. 
Other industries were not ignored for we know that 
at least one paper mill was then in operation at Salem 
(rags for the first paper mill in North Carolina were 
advertised for in 1777) ; iron and steel, lumber prod- 
ucts, naval stores, and leather tanning and processing 
also were important. 


From that time until 1860 however, manufacturing 
suffered from the ascendency of cotton culture which 
reached its peak in the late 1830’s and early 1840's. 
But this does not mean that. manufacturing came to 
a standstill; only that it had to play second fiddle 
to cotton when it. might have been forging ahead. In 
spite of this deflection, there were 2,790 manufactur- 
ing establishments in the State in 1860 employing 
nearly 14,000 people in the production of a wide va- 
riety of products valued at more than $14,500,000. 
Cotton manufacturing alone exceeded $1,000,000 


The monument at Kitty Hawk commemorating the Wright 
brothers’ achievement in flying which has brought North 
Carolina and the nation a new major industry. 


A fighter training plane built in North Carolina and bull? of 
laminated plywood fashioned in local furniture factories 
which have converted to war production. 


while iron and steel production had reached the pro- 
portions indicated by 40 bloomeries, six furnaces, 
several forges and two or three rolling mills. 


Sound economic stability of the 
State's industrial development 


Following the War Between the States, industry 
was slow in getting re-established. But it was the 
slowness of stability ; of sound economic construction 
—not slowness of speed. As each census report has 
appeared, individual states and often the entire coun- 
try has shown a recession, yet on only a few occasions 
has this happened to North Carolina. And when it did 
occur, the decline was always smaller than elsewhere. 
On the other hand, there were many times, especially 
in the 1930’s, when the State was almost unique in 
recording an increase. Some idea of the progress 
achieved in recent years may be gained from the fact 
that the value of products in 1939 represented an in- 
crease of almost 1700 percent above the correspond- 
ing figure of 1900 and at least three separate indus- 
tries each had an output in 1939 greater than all in- 
dustries combined in 1900. 


As of 1939, there were 3,226 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the State employing some 270,210 wage 
earners in addition to 15,470 salaried personnel with 
a total payroll of $233,580,887. These people were en- 
gaged, not as some might imagine—in manufacturing 
just cotton and tobacco, but in a variety of industries 
so great that it embraces every one of the twenty 
manufacturing groups set up by the Bureau of Cen- 
sus and including more than 200 separate and in- 
dividual industries. 


These industries are primarily of two kinds; those 
supplying local needs—many of which now cater to 
the national market, and those which are based upon 
the availability of nearby raw materials or other ad- 
vantages. Both kinds are represented in the State’s 
principal industries, 


Tobacco Manufacturing 


Tobacco and its products are a natural concomitant 
of the State’s predominance in the growth of this 
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b. A Liberty ship, bearing a proud name in the history of the 
id , about to enter the water as she was launched from 
ways of a North Carolina shipyard. This particular yard 
done such a successful job in building ships both quickly 
economically that it was one of the first three shipyards 
ie the country awarded the U. S. Maritime Commission's 
4 coveted Eagle pennant. 






q plant and comprise the largest industry from the 
point of product value. Though there are only 15 
; plants in the State, they provide direct employment 
for nearly 17,000 people in addition to those working 
in tobacco machinery and other industries supplying 
equipment and materials for the operation of the 
tobacco plants. 








d built of 
factories 


Cotton still dominates the textile 
industry 


the pro- 
irnaces, 


Cotton dominates the textile field with cotton broad 

‘woven goods occupying the position of second largest 

ad industry in the State. But while cotton is the basis 
of several large industries, it is in combination with 
the other textiles—rayon, silk, and wool, that it 


ae makes its largest contribution to the State’s indus- 
ae ttee trial position and the development. of the other lines 
wt ian of endeavor. Machinery, parts, supplies and materials 
' needed in the textile mills, in the manufacture of 
ete rayon, in the dyeing and finishing of textiles, in the 
1 it did knitting mills, in the full-fashioned and seamless 
Whe: hosiery mills, as well as in the factories processing 
ecially these goods, have resulted in the establishment of 
. many other plants and industries. 
que in 
ogress Some of these plants and industries indirectly con- 
1e fact nected with textile (and with other manufactures) 
an in- are both large and important in themselves. Take 
spond- paper and its products for example. They are signifi- 
indus- cant components of North Carolina’s industrial 
all in- economy deriving their prime raw material from the 
State’s vast forest resources and involve many mil- 
ental. lions of dollars in plant investment, whether it be 
eens pulp mills or paper mills. Then too, there are the 
| with paper box and paper board products makers—all of 
nani: whose products are essential to the textile and other 
: industries, 
uring 
stries 
ventv 
pon Textiles in the war effort 
d in- From the beginning of our defense program in June, 
1940, the majority of North Carolina's textile estab- 
— lishments have been engaged in producing materials 
os and items needed in the war effort. While some are 
upon turning out the yarn and materials, others are busy 
saad fashioning clothes, sheets, blankets, tents, bandages 
atte and other hospital equipment, handkerchiefs, ties, 
socks, towels, protective covers for machinery and 
other equipment, jungle packs, sleeping bags, mos- 
quito and camouflage netting, cotton webbing, wing 
covers for airplanes, parachutes for bombs and equip- 
tant ment, and scores of other cotton, rayon and woolen 
this items that total more than 11,000 for the army alone. 


How well these textile plants have succeeded in doing 
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what was asked of them is attested by the niimber 
that proudly fly the Army-Navy “EE” pennant. for 
excellent achievement. , 

Most of the textile mills were able to etfect the 
change to war production, with small, if any changes 
but in some cases it was decided to make a complete 
conversion, as for instance a hosiery mill that is now 
producing airplant parts. 


To mention every one of North Carolina’s indus- 
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tries is not possible of course, within the limits of 
such an article as this, but there are one or two addi- 
tional groups to which attention should be called. 


The opportunity for chemical process 
and finished products industries 


One of these is the chemical process industries 
which have come so much to the fore in recent years 
and yet are only now on the threshold of what the 
future would seem to promise. At the time of the 1939 
census the annual value of products in this group in 
North Carolina exceeded $50,000,000, but this did not 
take into account the output of recently established 
plants which had not reached full production. The 
total investment of such plants in the past ten years 
was close to $20,000,000. These are primarily due to 
the availability of large supplies of raw materials— 
minerals and agricultural and forest.products. Yet 
these resources far exceed present demands. Further- 
more, the fact. that within a radius of 600 miles dwells 
more than 55 percent of the nation’s population, to 
say nothing of the value of local markets, would seem 
to indicate the possibilities of finished product manu- 
facturing rather than just the processing of primary 


North Carolina's furniture industry is the largest of any 

state in the South and though some of the factories have 

converted to war production many have been kept at full 
capacity supplying furniture for war-worker homes. 
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materials for shipment to other parts of the country 
for final manufacture. This is true, of course, of many 
industries in North Carolina but it is especially ap- 
plicable to the chemical process industries because so 
many of their products are utilized by plants already 
operating in the State. So far the only chemical 
process industry making a finished product which is 
classified as one of the State’s principal industries, is 
that of fertilizers. A state such as North Carolina can, 
and should, have many of the chemical process indus- 
tries among its major undertakings. 


Meanwhile, many of North Carolina’s chemical 
process industries are busy producing war goods— 
some almost identical with their normal production 
and some—involving munitions and the like, which 
must not be discussed just now. When the war is 
eventually over, an amazing story will be told of 
America’s industrial ingenuity and accomplishment 
—including that of North Carolina and its people 
just as it was in the days of the Revolution. 


Food industry possibilities 


Another industrial group of considerable potential 
importance is that of foodstuffs. At present only three 
industries—bread and other bakery products, flour 
and other grain-mill products, and non-alcoholic 
beverages, could be considered as “principal indus- 
tries” each with an annual output of between 12 and 
18 million dollars. This is in spite of the fact that 
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enormous quantities of excellent fruits, berries and 
vegetables are grown annually, in addition to the 
raising of a not inconsiderable number of cattle and 
general farm crops, It should not be imagined how- 
ever, that these vital products are not being eco- 
nomically used, because actually they are playing an 
important part in the war effort both as fresh goods 
as well as in their canned, frozen and dehydrated 
form. But of this we shall hear more when we get to 
agriculture. 


The lumber industries 


In contrast to foodstuffs, lumber and timber basic 
products together with furniture and finished lumber 
products have been well developed. Combined, they 
had an output in 1989 valued at $104,536,062 to lead 
all other states in the South. Included are three in- 
dividual industries each of which is a member of the 
State’s exclusive “principal industries.” But well de- 
veloped as these two groups are, the opportunities in 
the direction of allied industries such as hardware, 
fittings, household furnishings, etc., hold definite 
promise. 


North Carolina's industries are diversified and decentralized. 

This rubber company plant near the mountains of the west- 

ern part of the State is typically modern and set in aftrac- 
tive surroundings. 


bee 


Pulp and paper, manufacturing was established at an early 
date in North Carolina. Today, there are seven paper and 
paperboard producing plants in the State with an output 
approximating $10,000,000 annually. Well over half a mil- 
lion cords of wood are needed each year for these plants 
and the woodpulp production is over 300,000 tons, 


But today, North Carolina’s lumber is being put to 
thousands of uses to help bring the day of peace 
nearer. Millions of board feet annually are going into 
such things as the construction of cantonments, hang- 
ars, and manufacturing plants to replace steel, for 


boat and shipbuilding, for boxes and crates to pack- 
age munitions and war equipment. Still more is being 
used to construct military lockers while huge quan- 
tities are shipped to other states for similar purposes. 
As a lumber state, North Carolina’s saw mills, veneer 
mills, carpenter shops, and cabinet and furniture fac- 
tories have been and still are hard at wark. The lat- 
ter have recently received a substantial order for fur- 
nishing war-worker homes and others have converted 
to the production of gun stocks, truck bodies, pon- 
toons and the like. Not long ago several of these plants 
undertook to supply the lumber and plywood parts 
needed in the construction of fighter training planes 
now being made so appropriately in the state made 
famous only 40 years ago by the Wright brothers at 
Kitty Hawk. 


en 
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Another important use of the State’s lumber is in 
poat and shipbuilding on the coast and its numerous 
inlets. Here, craftsmanship that stems back through 
two centuries is being used by the Navy, Army, Coast 
Guard and Maritime Commission to build life boats 
and rafts, PT boats, landing boats and a host of other 
boats and ship needs so essential in the transporta- 
tion of men and supplies for the United Nations, And 
while this work goes steadily forward, ocean-going 
ships are turned out with such speed and economy 
that a North Carolina shipyard is one of only three 
in the entire country awarded the Eagle pennant, the 
highest award of the Maritime Commission. 


The State's large construction industry 


The reference to the use of lumber in construction re- 
minds us that though this is seldom thought ofassuch, 


With the coming of the Nation's defense program, North 
Carolina's construction industry which had excelled in the 
use of the State's natural products when building both 
beautiful and enduring structures, was called upon to erect 
cantonments and other necessities of war at home and 
abroad. That they did the so-called impossible and in rec- 
ord time was a major factor in the war effort. Army camps 
like the one shown below were erected in various parts of 
the State and the Nation from timber cut out of North 
Carolina forests. ; 
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construction is a most. important industry which in 
North Carolina has reached large proportions and es- 
tablished an enviable reputation not only for ability 
but for the employment of local materials. In peace 
time, the accomplishments in the direction of major 
industrial and other construction by North Carolina 
contractors was only matched by the stately endur- 
ing charm of such structures as the nationally known 
universities. With the coming of war these firms were 
employed at home, in other states, and even abroad, 
to construct cantonments, bases and war plants of 
all kinds. Their speed and success in doing what was 
previously regarded as impossible has been a great 
factor in this country’s war effort. 


North Carolina and North Carolinians’ determina- 
tion and sound business sense has built its industrial 
structure on a firm foundation. It is contributing its 
full share now to the war; but in the days to come, 
when peace has returned, its further development will 
redound to the benefit of the State and the Nation. 


Minerals 


The value of mineral production in North Caro- 
lina during 1940 was the highest in the State’s his- 
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tory and amounted to $21,112,732. Since then the de- 
mand for minerals needed in the war effort has spur- 
red production and values to higher levels so that 
when the veil of military secrecy is lifted we may find 
the total greater than the 1940 record. 


It is true that the war has stimulated production, 
but it must be pointed out that the 1940 figure is 
almost three times that of the highest year during 
the last war and its subsequent. boom years. Further- 
more the growth has been steadily consistent, with- 
out any decline, since 1932, thus exhibiting a stabil- 
ity—evident in most lines of endeavor in the State, 
even during the depression years. 


Three hundred different minerals in 
North Carolina 


Today, North Carolina is at the highest point of 
its mineral production, but it is not the peak. On the 
contrary, this state which contains approximately 
300 different minerals may well be only on the brink 
of its mineral possibilities. This is not an idle hope 
but an actual likelihood based upon the fact that, 
though many of the mineral deposits have been un- 
worked for years, war needs and new or improved 
methods of extraction and utilization have shown 
tangible results and still more promise for the future. 
A glance at the physiographical picture will make this 
situation understandable. 


From this frothy looking liquid will come that vital aluminum 
of which North Carolina is supplying so much for the coun- 
try's aircraft industry. 








Sand and gravel from North Carolina quarries has played 
a leading role in the State's highway and construction 
industry. 


Extending more than 500 miles from east to west, 
North Carolina comprises three provinces: the 
Coastal Plain of the east, the Piedmont Plateau in the 
center, and the Appalachian Mountains on the west. 


The geological formations of the Coastal Plain con- 
sist of unconsolidated sands, clays, and shell lime- 
stones and marls which vary in age from cretaceous 
to recent. While the Coastal Plain region is not highly 
mineralized, it contains important mineral resources, 
The ground water supplies of the region are playing 
an important part in the present war by making pos- 
sible ample water for large military training cen- 
ters and certain industrial plants which require 
large quantities of water for their operation. Sand, 
gravel, and clay have been produced in important 
amounts for many years. Recently, shell limestones 
have been very much used in the construction of roads 
and streets in several of the more important military 
camps. This use is calling attention to the importance 
of this material in the Coastal Plain as a future source 
of road materials and agricultural lime. 





Minerals for building materials 





With one or two exceptions, the geological forma- 
tions of the Piedmont and mountain sections of the 
State are made up of pre-Cambrian metamorphics and 
carboniferous granites, diorites, and other igneous 
rocks. The exceptions to these general conditions 
consist of two small areas of Triassic sediments in 
the eastern part of the Piedmont and a few small 
areas of metamorphosed Cambrian sediments in the 
western part of the State. For many years the Tri- 
assic sediments produced brownstone which was 
widely used as a building material. More recently the 
clays and shales of this area have become an important 
material for the production of high grade brick, 
building tile, and sewer pipe. 
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In the Deep River Region of North Carolina, there 
occurs in these Triassic sediments one of the most 
promising undeveloped coal fields in eastern Amer- 
ica. A geological examination of this coal field was 
made a few years ago which indicates the presence of 
approximately 80,000,000 tons of mineable coal. Tests 
indicate that this coal is ideally suited for industrial 
uses. It should play an important part in the future 
development of this State. 


Kaolin, or china clay 


With the exception of a few materials such as min- 
eral fuels, shales, and limestones, much of the world’s 
mineral wealth is obtained from areas of crystal- 
line rock. The Piedmont Plateau and mountain sec- 
tions of North Carolina, since they are underlain 
with crystalline rocks, should contain important min- 
eral resources, From these formations in North Car- 
olina have come for many years some important ma- 
terials. As early as 1746 Josiah Wedgewood, founder 
of the Wedgewood Potteries in England, sent to North 
Carolina for kaolin. It was not, however, until about 
1885 that the kaolin, or china clay, deposits of North 
Carolina began to be developed, During recent years 
the State has become recognized as the source of this 
country’s production of high grade, primary kaolin. 
This material, which is used principally in the manu- 
facture of chinaware, rubber and paper as well as a 
refractory, comes from the mountain counties with 
the chief production at the present time being made 
in Mitchell, Avery, and Yancey Counties. 


Strategic mica 


For some time past North Carolina has been the 
largest producer of mica, both sheet and scrap, in the 
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For nearly two hundred years, North Carolina's kaolin, or 
china clay, has been famous for its quality and quarries like 
the one above presents a challenge and an opportunity for 
the conversion within the State of this mineral into finished 
products. 


United States. Consequently the scarcity of this com- 
modity and especially the previously imported high- 
est grades which have been seriously reduced as a 
result of the war, have caused an intensive program 
of mica mining to be effectuated wherever possible 
throughout the State. Virtually all the production 
comes from the crystalline rock areas in the moun- 
tain and Piedmont counties, and comprises a ma- 
jor part of this country’s present total production. 
Along with mica, and frequently produced in the 
same areas, is feldspar, which has become such an 
important mineral in North Carolina during the past 
30 years that the State is today the leading producer 
of feldspar. 


Other non-metallic minerals 


Tale and pyrophyllite also have become important 
items in the State’s mineral production, the latter now 
being a prominent industry in Moore, Randolph, and 
Alamance Counties. 


The granite resources of North Carolina rank 
among the most important in the eastern part of the 
United States and are not. unknown in foreign coun- 
tries, particularly “Mount Airy Granite” and “Bal- 
four Pink Granite.” 
Before leaving the non-metallic minerals, mention 
must be made of some of the others in this field which 
are not only now produced commercially but hold 
fascinating possibilities of further development. In 
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From haymaking 

to tulips. Yes, native 

Hollanders have turned a part 

of North Carolina's coastal region 

into a riot of color and profusion of flow- 
that constitutes another important industry. 
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Mica mines, some of which had been idle for a number of: 

years, have undergone a transformation since the war and 

bustling activity characterizes nearly every deposit which 

may hold possibilities of production. Prior to the war nearly 

all this country's mica came from abroad but now our de- 

pendence is largely upon North Carolina—the Nation's 
principal domestic source of mica. 


this group refractories are prominent, especially 
kyanite and olivine, the latter also being used as a 
source of magnesium salts. These olivine deposits in- 
cidentally, which are estimated to exceed a billion 
tons, may prove to be a valuable source from which 
magnesium metal may be derived in the event that 
this light weight metal, currently so vital to our war 
program, should occupy an important part in post 
war manufacturing. Vermiculite, a mineral wool, is 
growing in importance as the use of insulation is ex- 
tended. 


Asbestos is mined in several parts of the State 
and though the quantity produced is small, its future 
is bright as the majority of it is of the amphibole va- 
riety which is well adapted for use as acid filters, 
coating for welding rods, ete., due to its chemical 
and high temperature resistance. 


Then too there is bromine, derived from sea water. 
Now used in the production of tetraethyl, a knock- 
inhibiting compound, for photographic and other 
chemical purposes, its greater availability at rela- 
tively low cost is encouraging research and develop- 
ment of new applications, One of the latter concerns 
the use of bromine in the shrinkage of wool where it 
is claimed that. the advantages include a smaller 
chemically determinable damage to the wool fiber 
and easier control during application. Another pro- 
posed usage is as a substitute for iodine. 


State's metallic minerals hold promising 
outlook for the future 


Mining of metallic minerals in North Carolina is 
not a new venture, in fact it has been carried on in a 
small way for many years, possibly as far back as 
colonial days for several references are found relat- 
ing to iron production and at. least one furnace built 
in 1780 is known to have continued in operation as 
late as 1873. But while the known reserves are not 
considered large the information available makes the 
Piedmont and mountain sections of the State inter- 
esting areas for further prospecting. Already, con- 
siderable field work has been done and active pros- 
pecting is being carried on at many localities. Mean- 
while, magnetic surveys of several of the more prom- 
ising areas are being prosecuted. Present indications 
are that a sponge iron industry may be developed 
and even a blast. furnace also is being considered. 
Sponge iron has important value in the higher grade 
steel manufacturing. If the present emergency alone 
were considered, there is little doubt that those pos- 
sibilities would soon materialize. As it is, North 
Carolina thoroughness is vitally concerned with the 
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future prospects and consequently investigations will 
proceed with that end in view. 


Tungsten and molybdenum 


About the first of July, 1942, an interesting tung- 
sten locality was discovered in Vance County near 
the eastern edge of the Piedmont. Intensive geological 
field work, accompanied by test pitting and core drill- 
ing, indicates that. the areas may contain important 
reserves of tungsten. Development work is under way 
in the area by at least two mining companies. 


Another interesting development and one that 
holds considerable promise is a molybdenum deposit 
recently discovered in Halifax County and which is 
now being prospected by core drilling. This is an ex- 
tremely valuable metal for hardening steel and would 
be a most useful complement in any future iron and 
steel industry that might reach fruition in the State. 
Some manganese and manganiferous ore is now being 
produced. 






































Of the remaining minerals which are being com- 
merically produced in North Carolina at present, 
copper is beginning to assume importance with work- 
ing deposits in both the Piedmont and western coun- 
ties. Still others are abrasive garnet, lime, millstones, 
silica (quartz) and stone. 


One of the State’s newest minerals to enter com- 
mercial production is spodumene. This comes from a 
large deposit near King’s Mountain and is said to be 
one of only two such deposits in the country. Spodu- 
mene is one of the sources of lithium and is being 
used in increasing amounts in ceramic work where it 
acts as a powerful fluxing agent and lowers the ma- 
turing temperature. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that in the past 


* mineral resources have contributed materially to the 


development of the State. Today they are invalu- 
able to the Nation’s war effort. In the future they 
should play a significant role in furthering the 
State’s industries—the present program of investiga- 
tion will find no better partner than the sound busi- 
nesslike determination of the State’s inhabitants. 


Careful control of the temperature is an important factor 
in the preparation for market of North Carolina's principal 
cash crop—tobacco. 






Agriculture 























































As in the first days of the colony, agriculture still lar 
is the principal occupation of North Carolinians. But of 
whereas in days gone by it was the means of obtain- sit 
ing the necessities of life for those who lived on the ] 
land, today it is a source of foodstuffs and industrial im) 
raw materials for the nation in addition to supplying of 
a livelihood for the farmer. This is well illustrated by of 
the fact that well over sixty percent of the cash value tri 
of North Carolina’s 1942 agricultural crop produc- eff 
tion was derived from purely industrial (as distinct er 
from food) crops. The main reason for this is the 
development of the chemical process industries re- 
ferred to further on. 

In the meantime, a vital responsibility rests upon 
the farmers of North Carolina for it is they, along 
with the other farmers of the Nation, to whom we oll 
and our allies are looking for foodstuffs and the fo 
source of essential war materials. But while North pl 
Carolina is doing its full share in this war effort, it be 
is also continuing to improve its agricultural econo- in 
my by further diversifying its crops, introducing new eI 
crops, developing improved crop strains and expand- 
ing its livestock and livestock products. 

The total cash farm income for 1942 of $463,637,000 
represented an increase of more than 54 percent above 
the corresponding figure for 1941 and is the highest 
recorded for 20 years. 

Of this total, the cash income from crops alone : 
amounted to $373,848,000 which likewise was more t 


than 54 percent over the 1941 figure. This was de- 
rived from the sale of crops grown on a principal- 
crop acreage of 6,457,200 acres. The number of farms 
participating was close to 280,000 whose value to- 
gether with buildings, implements and machinery 
aggregated almost $800,000,000. 


North Carolina's principal cash 
crop—tobacco 


North Carolina’s principal crop from the point of 
view of cash return, was tobacco, which was original- 
ly given to the world for smoking purposes by that 
group of intrepid men who first landed on North 
Carolina’s shore in 1584. Last year, this crop was 
cultivated on 546,000 acres and yielded 585,700,000 
pounds of tobacco valued at $228,509,000. As far as 
the war is concerned, tobacco is an essential for it is 
a number one morale builder and a “must” in emerg- 
ency ration kits. 


Cotton—a versatile product for 
industrial use 

Cotton, the second most important cash crop in 

North Carolina, brought a return of $68,495,000 for 

lint and $14,606,000 for seed to the farmers of the 


State in 1942, the income from lint being almost 40 
percent greater than in 1941. 
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From the standpoint of the war, however, the most 
jmportant factor is an increase of production and 
this was accomplished by a fortunate rise in the per- 
acre-yield as well as a harvested acreage that was 
larger than usual. The net result was a production 
of 727,009 500-Ib. bales compared with a 606,000-bale 
average during 1932-41. 


Jarlier reference has been made to the tremendous 
importance of cotton as a textile in the production 
of clothing, equipment, shelter, coverings and a host 
of other items. But this is only a part of the con- 
tribution which this plant is playing in the war 
effort and will continue to occupy in the post war 
era. 


Cottonseed products fulfill many 
vital needs 


For instance, from the seed is derived cottonseed 
oil for both edible and non-edible use, cake and meal 
for animal feed, hulls for a variety of uses including 
plastics manufacture, and linters. All of these have 
become so important that production has been greatly 
increased. North Carolina’s participation in the year 
ending July 31, 1943 was as follows: 

Cottonseed crushed, 272,667 tons 

Oil produced, 86,517,000 pounds 

Cake and meal produced, 122,805 tons 

Tlulls, 59.305 tons 

Linters, 79,347 bales 


It would be difficult to say which of these is the 
most important. The oil is fulfilling a vital need in 
margarine and other edible foodstuffs as well as in 
taking the place of such imported items as palm oil 


Sa 
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To secure the soil and prevent erosion on mountain farms 
like that above, terracing and strip-cropping are growing 
in popularity. Below is seen an excellent example of this 
practice. Here, cotton is rotated in strips with small grain 
and annual lespedeza. Each strip is one terrace wide. 





































































































































































































































used in the production of tin, terneplate and cold re- 
duction sheet steel. In the form of cake and meal it 
is alleviating the cattle feed shortage and releasing 
other products for more valuable use. But perhaps 
it is the linters which are most important of all for 
they are a principal source of smokeless powder. Such 
tremendous quantities of this are being used that to 
offset a possible shortage a machine has recently been 
developed to convert large quantities of ordinary lint 
cotton into linters. This substitution calls to mind 
the fact that both lint and linters are prime sources 
of cellulose and as such will figure even more prom- 
inently in the postwar era than they did in the past. 
Rayon, films, smokeless powder and plastics are but 
a few of the items which can be and are made from 
this source. 


General crops 


secause of its varied soils and equally varied yet 
equable climate and adequate rainfall it is possible 
to grow almost any type of crop in North Carolina. 
Actually, sugar maples grow in the western moun- 
tains and lemons on the islands off the eastern shore. 
But. the bulk of field crops, other than tobacco and 
cotton, consist of peanuts, soybeans, corn, wheat, oats, 
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Soybeans were once almost a drug on the market, but to. 
day they are a valuable source of much needed oil and 
food for human consumption besides having many other 
uses including that of plastics. 


sweet potatoes and tame and wild hay including a 
goodly quantity of lespedeza. Vegetables, fruits and 
nuts for market and manufacture make a sizeable con- 
tribution to the total crop production. With the ex. 
ception of corn, virtually every crop’s production was 
considerably higher in 1942 than it was in 1941 and 
even where there was a decline, it was so small that 
it was more than offset by increased prices. While 
potatoes are still grown, it is only on a small scale, 
in spite of the fact that it was from North Carolina 
that Sir Walter Raleigh obtained the first ones for 
planting on his Irish estate, so successful was their 
growth that they quickly acquired the name, still 
used, of Irish potatoes. 


Peanut. production in North Carolina is the second 
largest in the nation and amounted to 373,800,000 
Ibs. in 1942 valued at $26,500,000. Always an im- 
portant crop, peanuts, together with soybeans have 
attained additional significance since the war started 
due to their oil content. Production of peanuts in- 
creased in 1942 more than 40 percent while soybeans 
were more than doubled. 


New crops and their industrial 
possibilities 

Among the newcomers to North Carolina crops are 
paprika, castor beans, and several plants grown for 
essential oils. Development of the paprika consti- 
tutes an interesting story and might. be classed as a 
refugee crop since it was brought to this country by 
European refugees who had cultivated the plant for 
many years in Europe prior to the time when Hitler 
ran amok over the territory. The decision to grow 


the plant in North Carolina was reached only after 
careful scrutiny of other parts of the country. 


Below are shown a few of the articles which already have 
been molded from cottonseed hull plastics. 
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Castor bean growing is still largely in the nature 
of an experiment and although it is being grown to- 
day mainly for its oil content, its cultivation in the 
South generally has been urged for some time not 
only on account of its oil value but because of the 
plant’s pulp possibilities in paper making. 


The growth of essential-oil plants likewise has been 
advocated for some while as a means to relieve this 
country of its dependence on foreign sources of sup- 
ply and also because they are profitable crops which 
can be made to yield a better quality oil, if not a larger 
quantity, in this country. The success of these plants 
in North Carolina may well herald the coming of an 
entirely new industry. 


Industry has been absorbing an increasing quan- 
tity of agricultural products to the point where many 
of them are now thought of primarily in connection 
with industry. Soy beans and sweet potatoes are 
typical examples and their industrial utilization fre- 
quently leaves a much smaller waste, if any, than 
would otherwise be the case. Even so-called agricul- 
tural wastes are now put to use as materials from 
which plastics are made. 


Though North Carolina's coastal region is the State's oldest 

agricultural area, farming is carried on extensively in the 

Piedmont and mountain sections, often amidst scenes such 
as this. 
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Such a development has been brought about large- 
ly as a result of expansion in the chemical process 
industries and since we would appear to be not much 
farther than on the brink of the chemical era, we may 
expect to see a growing tendency for industry to ad- 
vise agriculture not only what to produce but in 
what quantity. This should make for a better agri- 
cultural economy and a better balance between agri- 
culture and industry. Furthermore, since science is 
paying as much attention now to the possibilities of 
processing agricultural foods as it is to processing 
them for purely industrial purposes, the former food 
crops may likely become more valuable in themselves 
and at the same time prove to be an additional source 
for industrial growth. Expansion of the canning and 
dehydration industries in the current emergency are 
examples of what may come in the not far distant 
future. And when that time comes, North Carolina 
may be expected to take a leading role just as the 
State has done in so many other instances. 


Income from livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts almost doubled in two years 


Within the space of two years, North Carolina’s 
cash income from livestock and livestock products 
has almost doubled and though increased prices have 
contributed to this situation, much of it is the direct 
result of increased production as evidenced by the 
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fact that in the same period, that is, between 1940 and 
1942, the quantity of milk sold at wholesale rose from 
177 million pounds to 347 million pounds—an in- 
crease of more than 96 percent. The actual cash in- 
come from livestock and livestock products in 1942 
was $67,346,000 and if the value of home consumption 
is added, the total jumps to $125,096,000. 


Although the sale of meat animals is both large and 
important, it is the livestock products which consti- 
tute the major part and indicate the growth of a 
stable and healthy livestock-dairy industry. That 
this is true of North Carolina will be seen from the 
following comparison of the sources of livestock and 
livestock products income. Its continuation should 
offer considerable opportunity for the expansion of 
the meat packing and dairy products manufacturing 
industries. 





1941 1942 
Meat Animals ........ $13,639,000 $23,682,000 
Dairy Products ....... 14,430,000 19,747,000 
a: ee 7,692,000 11,000,000 
ie csakiwevanednees 8,357,000 12,716,000 
Other Stock & Products 165,000 201,000 
ee ere $44,283,000 $67,346,000 


The $140,314,000 value (as distinct from income 
due to sales) of all livestock on North Carolina farms 
at the beginning of this year was more than 25 per- 


Top—North Carolina's extensive waterways are put to 
good use in transporting pulpwood to the pulp and paper 
mills which annually consume more than half a million cords 
and convert them into pulp valued at over $12,000,000 in 
pre-war days. Center—A typical North Carolina homestead 
with its own cotton patch. Bottom —A stretch of road 
bordered on either side by forests. North Carolina commer- 
clal forest land occupies more than 60 percent of the State's 
entire land area and supports extensive industries. 
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Few people realize that each time a gun like this—or any 
of the smaller one's either for that matter, are fired, a con- 
siderable quantity of cotton products have gone into the 
making of that charge. Multiply the thousands of guns by 
the thousands and thousands of shells they fire and we begin 
to understand why, to avoid any possible shortage of cotton 
linters, a special new machine has been perfected to con- 
vert cotton lint into cotton linters. 


cent above the 1942 figure of $111,563,000 while the 
number—excluding chickens and turkeys also in- 
creased, from 2,217,000 to 2,414,000. Making up these 
1943 totals were: 1,304,000 swine, $22,244,000 ; 56,000 
sheep, $525,000; 676,000 cattle, $39,034,000 of which 
376,000 were cows and heifers kept for milk and 
valued at $28,200,000; 80,000 horses, $9,767,000; and 
298,000 mules, $54,945,000. Only horses and mules 
failed to increase in number. Chickens, on the other 
hand, increased from 12,068,000 in 1942 to 14,156,000 
in 1943. 


The most encouraging feature of the North Caro- 
lina livestock situation is the interest exhibited in 
quality cattle. This was seen in 1942 when growers 
bought 1,537 purebred beef bulls and cows at auction 
sales besides a number of carloads shipped in from 
some of the best herds of the Mid-West. 


Forests 


No discussion of North Carolina’s agriculture 
would be complete without reference to the State’s 
forests. Extending over some 18,000,000 acres, or 
about sixty percent of the State’s total land area, the 
forests have provided the rew materials for extensive 
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manufacturing throughcut the entire history of the 
State. Today, their use is as great, if not greater, for 
this purpose than ever before while they also con- 
tinue to supply an enormous quantity of wood for 
fuel, fence posts and similar farm needs. 


Of the 18,000,000 acres classified as commercial 
forest land, 9,093,377 acres are in farm woodland and 
the total saw timber area is almost equally as large 
with approximately 40,000,000,000 board feet of tim- 
ber. The total cordwood volume is in excess of 85,- 
000,000 cords. The lumber cut in 1942 is estimated at 


1,350,000,000 board feet. 


Although softwoods predominate in the State as a 
whole at the rate of almost two to one, the National 
and State parks in the western pert of the State cov- 
ering about one million i.cres contain the largest vir- 
gin hardwood forest in the country. These parks also 
contain some 150 different species of trees while com- 
mercial production throughout the State includes 
twenty of the Nation’s thirty recognized commercial 
varieties. 


More than 800 men are needed in the crews of boats, which 

together with equipment represent an investment close 

to $600,000, which go out from North Carolina ports to 

catch the menhaden—a fish valuable for its oil and food 
content. 


Altogether there are more than 45,000 People 
directly employed in forest work or in the 992 esta}, 
lishments processing lumber and its products. Thi 
does not include those connected with the pulp anj 
paper industries, 


Woodpulp production for paper, paper product 
and rayon has already become an important facto 
from the forest standpoint. It has been built howeye,. 
principally upon the softwoods so that there has bee, 
a drain in this direction while hardwoods suffer 
from natural mortality due to lack of use. But noy 
the knowledge of the technique of pulping hardwood; 
is growing rapidly, especially the various prevalent 
species, so that the time is not far distant when they 
will find an equal place in industry along with soft. 
woods. 


Meanwhile, the chemists are at work also in other 
directions and after the war we may expect to see 
the start of new developments looking to the use of 
wood for chemicals and even food. 


Fisheries 


Fishing, so far as North Carolina is concerned, 
probably is better known ‘rom a recreational point 
of view than it is for its industrial possibilities. This 
is understandable because the waters of the State are 
said to contain a larger variety of fish life than any 
other state in the Union. 


Yet food fish were taken commercially from the 
coastal waters totaling 86,182,000 pounds during the 
two years ending June 30, 1942 and had a market 
value of $3,405,000. 


The largest part of the State’s fishing industry, 
however, is that of menhaden. Ten plants located in 
two coastal counties, represent an investment of ap- 
proximately $800,000 in addition to nearly $600,000 
for boats and nets. At least 800 men are required to 
make up the crews of these boats and the value of 
their menhaden catch during the past biennium was 
$2,333,940. 


This industry, whose products are always in de- 
mand, has an even more important place in wartime 
in providing fish meal and oil, while recent investiga- 
tions have proved that menhaden may be filleted and 
canned or frozen for human consumption. 


During the 1941 session of the legislature, funds 
were appropriated to establish an oyster farm which 
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already is operating on an 80 acre tract. This, to- 

ther with the efforts of private concerns which have 
been encouraged to lease adjoining tracts will ma- 
terially assist in the development of the State’s oyster 
industry. Actual production in the last biennium 
was 420,300 bushels. A diamond-back terrapin rear- 
ing station also has been established so that with 
continuation of these developmental measures, North 
Carolina’s commercial fishing industry looks to the 
future with encouragement. 





Electric Power 


As in colonial days, a major part of North Caro- 
lina’s industrial development is predicated upon a 
large supply of cheap power. In 1942 this was accom- 
plished to the extent of 4,499,680,000 kilowatt hours 
of electric production for public use. Through July 
of this year the 2,565,829,000 kilowatt hour produc- 
tion compares with 2,397,646,000 kilowatt hours pro- 
duced in the same period of 1942, thus indicating that 
this all-time high is still on the road to new records. 
And although the State’s power system is interlocked 
with those of adjoining states to essure an adequate, 
constant supply, the power companies operating in 
the State are fully alert to the necessity of keeping 
ahead of demands. Evidence of this is seen in the re- 
cent construction of new plants, in the construction 
expenditures of 1942 which totaled $28,510,650, and 
in the current year’s construction budget of $29,- 
138,405. 


At the close of 1942 the generating capacity of the 
State’s 85 plants was 1,427,458 kilowatts. But that 
total has since been further expanded so that on 
August 31, 1943 the types of prime movers and their 
respective generating capacities was: Hydroelectric, 
773,460 kilowatts; steam plants, 680,541 kilowatts, 
and internal combustion plants, 10,417, making a 
grand total of 1,464,418 kilowatts, 


Of the 1942 total production, 2,893,291,000 kilowatt 
hours were produced by fuels and 1,606,389,000 kilo- 
watt. hours by hydro-electric plants, the latter being 
almost equal to the State’s total production by fuels 
and water combined only ten years ago. The seven- 
month total production of 1943 is ten percent greater 
than that of the entire year of 1955. 


The use made of electric power in so far as industry 
is concerned in times like these is regarded, of course, 


_ 4s information useful to the enemy. Consequently the 


story cannot now be told, though it is no secret that 
North Carolina’s enormous output of aluminum, so 
vital for our planes, is based upon the availability of 
huge power production. 
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Several views of North Carolina's newest hydro-electric 
plant are shown above. Virtually all the power, amounting 
to 240,000,000 kilowatt hours annually, is being used for 
the production of aluminum and is enough to produce 24,- 
000,000 pounds of this metal each year. Built amidst the 
mountains of the State as the center view shows, the source 
of its power will be derived from water drained off an 
area of 90 square miles where there is an average annual 
rainfall of 62 inches. In the top picture can be seen some 
of the transformers. At left bottom is seen a part of the 
power house while at right bottom is one of the employee's 
cottages. The turbine which has a speed of 450 r.p.m. was 
built in the South. 
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ighways and 
Transportation 


Good roads have been one of North Carolina’s 
claims to distinction since the dawn of the motor 
transportation era. Among the first states to recog- 
nize the importance of hard surface roads, the State 
pioneered many phases of its development, among 
them being the first to take over and finance the en- 
tire highway system including county roads, 
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A State of relatively small cities, North Caroling 
is strictly rural as to living habits, with 72.7 per cent 
of her people living in the country or in towns of legs 
than 2,500. This lack of concentrated population, 
coupled with the people’s traditional foresight, rather 
than the mere handful (125,000) of motor vehicles 
then in the State, is what prompted North Carolina in 
1921 to realize that adequate and fast communica. 
tions would be necessary for the State to continue its 
destined growth. Accordingly, a bond issue of $50, 
000,000 for State Highways was voted. This program, 
which was started so ambitiously and has now cost 
over $300,000,000, has proved one of the wisest in. 
vestments a people ever made, 


North Carolina is justifiably proud of its highways. Below 
is a part of the famous Blue Ridge Parkway while at left is 
shown the road leading to the Great Smoky Mountain Na. 
tional Park. Lower left is an ordinary state road that can 
be encountered anywhere from the coast to the mountains, 


At the outset, the program embraced only the State 
highways, but at the end of the first ten years, in 1931, 
it was decided to assume responsibility also for local 
roads, thus relieving the counties of all expense, and 
a pay-as-you-go plan was inaugurated. Today, 60,000 
miles of roadway is maintained within the proceeds 
of taxing plans in spite of currently reduced gasoline 
tax revenues, and a Highway Fund surplus of $22, 
000,000 exists after retirement and interest on a 
bonded debt of $16,000,000 during the recently closed 
biennium. 


The best trend indicator of North Carolina’s travel 
needs is the annual rate of gasoline consumption. 
From 1933 up to 1942 (when gasoline was rationed) 
there was a constant growth which averaged nearly 
32,750,000 gallons per year. But even more striking is 
the fact that within this space of time gasoline con- 
sumption more than doubled and consequently so too 
did the use of roads and streets, 
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Not shown, but well known, is the fact that about 
98 percent of gasoline is normally used for truck 
hauling ; and that over 65 percent of all travel is nor- 
mally for business, These percentages have both in- 
creased since Pearl Harbor. 


During the same 10 year period, the number of 
motor vehicles registered in the State increased from 
409,095 in 1933 to 696,140 in 1942; an increase of 
about 70 percent. It is the gasoline consumption, how- 
ever, rather than the registrations, which indicates 
the real use of highways. 


The same factors which prompted the inception of 
North Carolina’s highway system were undoubtedly 
major items in the establishment of the vast trucking 
lines operating within the State as well as to distant 
points. Some idea as to the extent of this development 
which provides specialized service and door to door 
delivery, may be gathered from the fact. that 98,422 
trucks and 47,776 trailers were registered in the State 
prior to Pearl Harbor. This does not include any 
publicly owned vehicles or the 1,340 busses providing 
service between the State’s numerous large and small 
towns. 


But while business normally accounts for the 
major part. of the highways’ use, North Carolina’s 
fine roads and attractive scenery bring thousands of 
visitors annually who spend millions of dollars in the 
State and not a few of them return later as perma- 
nent residents or are drawn to the State’s industrial 
possibilities. On that basis alone it will be seen that 
North Carolina’s highway investment has yielded a 
constant stream of big dividends directly to the peo- 
ple and the State. 


Even before the first railroad was started in this 
country in 1828, North Carolinians were debating the 
possibilities of its application to the State’s trans- 
portation needs. At the 1830-31 session of the Assem- 
bly, the first company was incorporated, though the 
railroad itself was not built at that time. In the suc- 
ceeding legislature three more railroad companies 
were chartered and a fifth was chartered in 1832-33, 
by which time the State had spent $7,022.46 for sur- 
veying two of the proposed lines. The first really prac- 
tical effort to actually establish a railroad however, 
was in 1833 when the people of Wilmington sub- 
scribed $130,000 toward a proposed railroad from 
Wilmington to Raleigh. This eventually materialized 
in a line from the Cape Fear to meet. the Petersburg 
and Portsmouth roads at Weldon and was operated 
by a company which started work in the fall of 1836 
with a capitalization of $1,500,000. 


Completion of this first railroad in 1840 presaged 
the nucleus upon which the State’s present. extensive 
railroad system was built. Today, there are close to 
5,000 miles of railroad trackage in the State including 
five great trunk lines and more than thirty indepen- 
dent short lines providing railroad service—both 


_ passenger and freight. Operating fast trains from 


east to west and north to south, these railroads have 
contributed much to the State’s industrial develop- 
ment through bringing large markets within easy and 
speedy reach. 
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Last, but. by no means least in the field of trans- 
portation, is air transport. At the present time three 
major airlines are in operation over several separate 
routes maintaining adequate service in spite of great 
deprivations as a result of the war. Their speed of 
travel already has considerably expanded potential 
markets for many of North Carolina’s products and 
may extend them further if the proposed expansion of 
air routes in and out of the State are inaugurated 
after the war. 


Finance 


Outside of the many natural advantages prevailing 
in North Carolina for the development of industry, 
much credit for the progress already made and the 
inviting prospects for the future must go to the pro- 
gressiveness, determination and integrity of the 


A magnificent stand of loblolly pine shown just before it was 
cut for lumber. Lobloily pine is a predominant type of tree 
in most counties in the eastern half of the State. 
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Above — Moon- 
light on the river Toe 
—faken at 1.00 a.m. Below— 


Grandfather Mountain shrouded 
with cloud is one of North Carolina's most 
entrancing mountain scenes. 





The photograph above was taken just after this stand of 
timber had been thinned for pulpwood. Such a procedure 
is in accordance with good forest management which pro- 
vides for fire protection, periodical thinning for pulpwood, 
and eventual harvesting of lumber. Appreciation of the 
possibilities attendant upon treatment of timber as a crop 
is bringing larger and more frequent returns to farmers and 
forest land owners while providing a more dependable 
source of materials for the industries relying thereon. 


State and its people. These characteristics have been 
well reflected in a number of legislative policies de- 
signed for the specific purpose of enlarging and 
strengthening the whole economic structure. In the 
fore-front is a balanced fiscal set-up which proves 
the statement that. North Carolina is in a sound fi- 
nancial condition, although it. is one of the few states 
which levies no taxes on real property, and maintains 
all of its public schools on a minimum nine month 
basis and all its roads—county and state, with no 
local taxes imposed for these services, 


Written into the State’s constitution is a provision 
that before any of the sub-divisions of the State can 
borrow two dollars they first must have paid off three 
dollars of debt the previous year, and in the case of 
the State itself it must have paid off the same propor- 
tion during the previous biennium. The results of this 
requirement can be clearly seen from what follows. 


On June 30, 1943, there was a surplus in the Gen- 
eral Fund of $39,370,633, and a surplus in the High- 
way Fund of $33,379,378. The State Retirement Sys- 
tem, as recently as July 1, 1941, had on hand a re- 
serve of $9,000,000 while the State Unemployment 


Compensation Commission had to its credit some- 
thing in excess of $60,000,000. These reserves and sur- 
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pluses indicate a prosperous state and show that 
North Carolina is in a favorable condition to cope 
with the uncertainties of the post-war world. 


Since 1937, State taxes have not been increased in 
North Carolina. In fact there have been some reduc- 
tions. The trend in General Fund collections has been 
continuously upward since 1933. This is proof of an 
orderly recovery from the depression and the sound 
growth of North Carolina. 


The following table shows in a rather graphic way 
how within a brief span of time the General Fund has 
approximately doubled. 


Schedules 


A—Inheritance Tax.. 


i—Privilege Tax 
((—Franchise Tax 
ID—Ineome Tax 
Ik—Sales Tax 
I'—Beverage Tax 
G—Gift Tax 


Ii—Intangible Tax.. 


Miscellaneous 


COLLECTIONS* 


Year 
Bnded 
June 30, 

1939 
SS825.0TS.7S8 
2,(42,239.24 
1,931 ,927.34 
9,716,273.4 
10,994,744.1 
1,854,177.3 
59,670.56 
542,849.76 


3,067.32 


oo) 


$34,666,027.95  $68,992,858.30 


Year 
BHnded 
June 30, 
1943 
$767,570.03 
2,976,436.09 
9 SS4.508.03 
$2,348,731.85 
17,536,207.73 
4.879,629.11 
91,791.26 
190,120.11 
18,064.09 


*This does not include certain non-tax revenues. 





























North Carolina realizes that this situation is, to a 
great extent, the direct result of war spending and 
war conditions. Therefore, it, as a State, is viewing 
the future through realistic glasses. 


While the war has stimulated General Fund Col- 
lections, it has had the opposite effect on Highway 
Fund collections. The following table gives Highway 
Fund collections for the last five years and shows an 
upward trend except for the fiscal year 1942-43, in 
which we felt, for the first time, the full impact of 
war, 


Tora, Highway Funp CoLLEcTIoNs 
$36,710,898 
37,213,369 
42,954,940 
45,532,809 
35,920,039 


1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 


With the coming of peace there is every reason to 
believe that the Highway Fund will recover and re- 
sume its position in the picture of State finances. 


In the meantime, North Carolina is conserving its 
assets. One of the first. acts of the General Assembly 
of 1943 was to set aside out of the General Fund sur- 
plus a post-war reserve of $20,000,000 to be invested 
in State and Federal bonds. Since then the Governor 
and Council have invested an additional $10,000,000 
of surplus funds. 


In the belief that there can be no integrity with- 
out a strong sense of obligation, North Carolina in- 


sists on viewing her assets in relation to her public 
debt. The following table shows the net public debt 
as of June 30, 1943: 


The cat takes a lively interest in some of North Carolina's 
dairy cattle. 


Interest in raising pure-bred cattle is growing rapidly in 

North Carolina and this bull is a typically fine example of 

the fine cattle now found in large herds throughout the 
State. 


BonbrEp INDEBTEDNESS 
General Fund $53,270,500 
Highway Funds 60,654,000 
Special School Building. . 5,710,000 
World War Veterans Loan = 2,500,000 
Total Bonds Outstand- 
$122,134 500 
Less: Sinking Funds and 
Special Funds _ Invest- 
ments: 
Sinking Fund Cash 
Sinking Fund Bonds .... 
Special School Building 


$95,113 
20,862,900 


3,047,845 
Veterans Loan Notes and 
Bonds 1,647,207 
Total Sinking Funds 
and Special Funds In- 
vestments 25,653,065" 


Net State Debt ... $96,481,435 


*Note: Does not include investments of General Fund Surplus. 


If it were possible to apply General Fund and 
Highway surpluses on the public debt, it would leave 
the State as of June 30, 1943 with a net public debt 
of $23,731,424. But it must be remembered that the 
total public debt is not subject to immediate retire- 
ment, its maturities are spread over a period of years. 
The last maturities of Highway bonds are in 1964, 
and the last maturity date on General Fund bonds is 
in 1972. 


No realistic view of the State’s financial status, 
however, should fail to take into consideration the 
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additional obligations accruing during the war. 
Highways will certainly suffer deterioration as long 
as the war lasts, deterioration for which the State 
will be compelled to set aside adequate funds, It will 
also have to offset the depreciation of certain of its 
capital assets, including institutional and depart- 
mental buildings and other properties. It is worth 
noting in this connection that $11,528,298 of the 
Highway surplus is derived from Federal funds that 
are definitely earmarked for highway construction. 
In addition, the General Assembly has made avail- 
able approximately $15,000,000 of additional funds 
for highway construction when materials and ma- 
chinery can be had. 


In recent years there has been an orderly increase 
in appropriations—not an extravagant. one. A ninth 
month has been added to the public school system, 
which, together with additional appropriations for 
State Hospitals, for certain increases in pay to pub- 
lic school teachers and to other State employees 
means that expenditures for the current fiscal year 
will be about $10,000,000 more than they were during 
the last fiscal year, Thus it is seen that. the State, 
while keeping her financial house in order, is alert to 
the progressive needs of her citizenship. 


In the black days of the depression when revenues 
were declining and people were beginning to lose 
faith in public institutions, former Governor Gardner 
defended the credit of the State in the following 
words: 


“Our most cherished possessions are the faith, 
credit and character of North Carolina. May I say 
that we will protect and preserve the honor and 
credit of this State if it) should require the con- 
scription of the resources and reserves of three 
million North Carolinians? A North Carolina bond 
is worth par anywhere and everywhere. If it sells 
below par, it is because of hysteria and fear—not 
on account of its intrinsic worth. Behind each bond 
of this State stands the character, honesty, integ- 
rity and resources of a people who will make any 


sacrifice to defend and protect the good name of 
North Carolina.” 


As with the State’s public finances, its private fi- 
nances also are in a sound, enviable condition, On 
December 31, 1942, the 227 banks in the State with 
‘apital stock of $24,536,000 had aggregate resources 
amounting to $1,037,618,000 including $966,683,000 
total deposits and $143,916,000 as savings deposits. 
These banks, in many instances, are old established 
institutions which have played an important part in 
the industrial development of the State. Their diree- 
tors are, nearly all of them, business men and indus- 
trialists who are aware of the fact that industrial 
expansion along sound, economic lines will benefit 
the State and its people. For that reason alone they 
are anxious to accommodate those who need assist- 
ance in the establishment of new or expansion of 
existing ventures, This has been a standing policy 
from early times, It accounts for the home ownership 
of so many of the State’s industries. 


Another phase of North Carolina’s private finances 
is insurance—particularly life insurance. The 
amount of this insurance in force is larger than in 
any other southeastern state—over $1,800,000,000 
with more than a quarter billion dollars of new busi- 
ness written annually throughout the past decade and 
reaching an all-time high of $386,040,791 in 1941. 


Playing a large part in this business which makes 
a substantial contribution to the State’s develop- 
ment, are the companies established and developed 
within the State. Large or small, these companies 
have records of achievement and substance, One in 
particular, serving the negro population, was 
founded by negroes and is operated entirely by peo- 
ple of that race. Its history and accomplishments 


The most encouraging feature of the North Carolina live- 

stock situation is the interest exhibited in quality cat- 

tle. This was seen in 1942 when growers bought 1,537 pure- 

bred beef bulls and cows at auction sales besides a number 

of carloads shipped in from some of the best herds of the 

Mid-West. Below is shown a group of Hereford cattle in 
Henderson county. 






































are reflected in the fact that it is the largest insurance 
company operated by negroes in the nation. 


The financial resources of North Carolina are more 
than able to support the invitation the State extends 
to industrial enterprise. 


Education 


North Carolina’s recently enacted provision for 
the extension of the public school term to nine months 
in each year, together with the existing provision for 
a twelve-year period of instruction, places the State’s 
public education on a par with the highest in the 
country. 

This is not a surprising fact for North Carolinians 
have been cognizant of the value of education from 
the early days of the colony. 

The first school, according to the known records, 
was started in Pasquotank precinct in 1706 by 
Charles Griffin almost immediately upon his arrival 
in the province from the West. Indies, For three years 
he continued as the teacher and might have remained 
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longer had he not been persuaded to move to Chowan 
where the vestry voted him a small allowance for his 
services, Griffin was not an isolated example of men 
reflecting a desire for education. In 1712 still another 
school was being conducted at. Sarum which had been 
established some time previously. 

The first indication of public assistance in educa- 
tion, however, did not come until 1745 when the com. 
missioners of Edenton were authorized to erect a 
school house with the aid of public funds and volun. 
tary subscriptions, How long this took to materialize 
it is difficult to say for the next mention we have of 
it is in 1770 when an act informs us that the inhabi- 
tants of the town had purchased—by voluntary sub- 
scription, two lots and had built thereon a convenient 
schoolhouse. 

In 1754 the Assembly had appropriated six thou- 
sand pounds for founding and endowing a public 
school in the province, but its fulfillment was destined 
to be postponed due to the necessity of using the funds 
for war purposes. 

Meanwhile, a school house with teacher’s residence 
was erected by public subscription at Newbern in 
1764. Title to the part of four town lots contributed 
by the assembly was retained by the Board of Trus- 
tees although the school was actually built on another 
site. By the contribution of land and provision for 
the school’s support by a tax of one penny per gallon 
on rum and other spiritous liquors imported into the 
Neuse River which was included in the act of incorpo- 
ration, this school actually became the first public 
school in North Carolina. Emphasis of the fact that 
it was a public school is established by a clause pro- 
viding education in the school for poor children, 

But education was not confined to the more dense- 
ly populated parts of the colony, In what is now For- 
sythe county the Moravians—who had recently set- 
tled there, started a school at Bethania in 1762. Ten 
years later, at Salem, they began a school for little 
girls which ultimately developed into what is now 
called Salem College. Still another school was 
founded by the Moravians at Friedland. 

Finally, came the writing of the State’s first con- 
stitution and under Article XLI, provision was made 
for the Legislature to establish schools with salaries 
for teachers “and all useful Learning shall be duly 
encouraged and promoted in one or more Univer- 
sities.” Less than five months after the State con- 
stitution was adopted in 1777, a bill was‘passed by the 
House and Senate establishing Liberty Hall as the 
first chartered educational institution in the State of 
North Carolina. In the ensuing decade, many schools 
and academies were chartered but. they were local 
enterprises dependent upon private funds—but in 
1789 came the establishment of the first state uni- 
versity in the Nation, the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

With the turn of the 19th century, discussion of 
the State’s educational needs started to be heard. 
Speeches were made and reports filed but it was not 
until 1839 that the free-school law was enacted and 


In 4,800 busses, the largest such fleet in the country, 350,000 
children are carried to 1,300 rural schools like that pictured 
at top left. 
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it was from that. beginning, through the vicissitudes 
of war and financial embarrassment, that has come 
the fine educational system that North Carolina now 
ossesses, With regular grade schools, approximately 
1,000 high schools and many institutions of higher 
learning. Today there are 1,300 modern rural schools 
to which 4,800 busses carry 350,000 children. This is 
the largest. state-operated school transportation sys- 
tem in the country. 

Besides the regular education, vocational educa- 
tion is offered in agriculture, home economics, trade 
and industrial education. Now, with the Nation at 
war, the various phases of this program are being di- 
rected to train people for essential war industries and 
for producing and conserving food. 

Negro education has made such great advancement 
in North Carolina that institutions of higher learn- 
ing have been provided for the training of Negro 
teachers, in addition to the opportunities available 
for professional and other university education. 

It is a little known fact about North Carolina that 
there are many Indians resident within the State. A 
provision for the higher education of these Indians is 
illustrated by Pembroke State Teachers College. 

Institutions of higher learning for white students 
within this State total forty-two. Of these, thirty-six 
are denominational and privately endowed colleges, 
and six are operated by the State. Under control of 
the latter is the University of North Carolina which 
consists of (1) the Chapel Hill unit where courses in 
Arts, Sciences, Medicine, Pharmacy, Commerce, etc., 
are provided ; (2) the Woman's College of Greensboro, 
and (3) the State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering at Raleigh. The three other State institutions 
are for teacher training at Greenville, Cullowhee, 
and Boone. 

Duke University, one of the country’s great pri- 
vately endowed institutions, is located at Durham. 
Among the other grade A institutions of higher learn- 
ing are: Davidson College, Wake Forest College and 
Guilford College for male students; Meredith Col- 
lege, Salem College, Queens College, Greensboro Col- 
lege, and Flora McDonald College for women. 


Recreation 


Of all the various factors that have contributed to 
the development of North Carolina, more than a 
modicum of credit must be given to those things which 
make life so well worth living in that State. In this 
respect, nature, aided by man, has played an im- 
portant part in furnishing a land of restful beauty 
and variety of recreation, These facilities for varied 
vacations proved to be a source of income from the 
tourist trade alone which, before the war, reached 
$130,000,000 annually. 

From Mt. Mitchell in the west, the highest moun- 
tain peak east of the Mississippi, to the coast, North 
Carolina’s topography is as varied as its climate 
which ranges from invigorating mountain air through 
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Though all kinds of recreation may be found in North Caro- 


lina, hunting is one form of it which shows a tangible return 
as evidenced by the group above. 


the placid temperature of the Piedmont region to the 
refreshing Atlantic atmosphere. 

The 300-mile coast line with its peculiar formation 
provides a barrier of incomparable beaches behind 
which is a network of waterways, rivers, lagoons and 
lakes ideally suited for every type of water recrea- 
tion so that beach sports may be combined with boat- 
ing, fishing, swimming and other aquatic diversions. 

But the coast is not the only source of such pur- 
suits for lakes and rivers abound throughout the 
State. Set amidst enchanting pine forests or sur- 
rounded by majestic mountains, both the angler and 
the boatman will find contentment and infinite va- 
riety. 

For those who seek other pleasures there is golf, 
horseback riding, mountain climbing, skiing and mo- 
toring through country that is restful and scenery 
so vividly magnificent as to seem like pictures come 
to life. 

Last, but by no means least, is hunting. Both bird 
and beast are plentiful throughout the State and 
range from ducks to turkeys, from squirrels to bears. 
Only in the National parks reached by such highways 
as the Blue Ridge Parkway, is hunting forbidden, 

But to appreciate fully all that North Carolina 
offers one must go there to live. Those who have 
known even the simple pleasure of awaking each 
morning to see the stately pine trees silhouetted 
against the rich blue sky, yearn to return to a state 
that gives so much. 

North Carolina is truly American. It is a land of 
amazing variety. 

(The editors are grateful for assistance rendered by those 
whose names appear on page 91.) 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


in the 


CAROLINAS 


by 


WarkREN T. WHITE 
General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 


N appraising the possibilities for future economic 
development. in the Carolinas, consideration must 
be given to questions of greater fundamental impor- 
tance than those factors which heretofore have been 
regarded as sufficient for the growth of industry and 
commerce. In recent years we have heard a lot about 
the material resources of the South—its coal, timber, 
petroleum, iron ore, limestone and other minerals; of 
its soils and abundant products of agriculture. 
Reams have been written about the favorable operat- 
ing conditions for industry. Our advertising has told 
of the excellent quality of the labor supply, of ade- 
quate transportation, cheap power, mild climate, 
good living conditions, nearby markets and other 
factors which contribute to sound industrial growth. 
These things are all important. They are indeed re- 
sponsible for the remarkable growth of industry in 
this area during the past. two decades—a period in 
which we have seen what was formerly regarded as a 
strictly agricultural region transformed into Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing industrial section.* 

The answer as to whether this economic progress 
shall continue hinges upon questions whose answers 
in turn will determine the future of our free institu- 
tions. Upon the answer to these questions depends 
our traditional American way of life. 

As a preliminary to the consideration of future 
development possibilities in the Carolinas, I shall 
address myself briefly to some of these over-all ques- 
tions which are of such vital importance to you and 
every other American citizen. 

Our constitutional form of Government provides 
for the profit system, based on free enterprise. Under 
it we have grown to be the greatest nation on earth 
with the highest standard of living recorded by his- 
tory. It is this system that we are now warring to 
maintain. 

And yet, there are those in this country who are 
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saying that this war means the end of capitalism, or 
the profit system. The terms are interchangeable, as 
their meaning is identical. No doubt there are some 
honest people who believe that developments result- 
ing from the present world conflagration will sound 
the death knell to our profit system, but I am per- 
suaded to believe that with the majority who express 
such views, the wish is father to the thought. The 
trouble with talk of this kind, however, is that if 
enough people say a thing and keep repeating it, 
others will come to believe it and finally it will be 
accepted as a statement of fact. No doubt the war 
will bring changes in world social and economic sys- 
tems. Our own modus operandi will probably be 
modified to meet changing conditions, but is that any 
reason to justify our discarding the fundamentals of 
a system which has served us so well? 

In any case, the least we can do is to go into the 
matter with our eyes open. The American people 
should look the facts squarely in the face, consider 
them fully and then of their own volition make the 
decision. We should not be taken unawares as we 
were at Pearl Harbor. There should be no loss by de- 
fault. 

While I personally have no doubt that the great 
majority of Americans strongly favor a continuation 
of our traditional system of free enterprise, under 
which individual initiative is rewarded, there is a 
real danger that the train of evils flowing from World 
War No. 2 may bring about just. the opportunity de- 
sired by those who would abandon the profit system. 

We need to be on guard as never before. Probably 
no period in history has evidenced so much misthink- 
ing as the past few years. As a people we have been 
tempted by strange Gods whose wiles and blandish- 
ments we have not wholly escaped. For instance, we 
were deluded for a time into accepting the heresy that 
scarcity is synonomous with prosperity. The war has 
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already taught us the fallacy and the danger of that 
misguided theory. In recent years much opprobrium 
has attached to the term “big business,” and a rather 
widespread psychology has been engendered which 
has had the effect of portraying all business as an 
unethical thing and something inimical to the in- 
terests of the common man. The term “big business” 
has been used too often by those who would discredit 
all free enterprise. All business is big to the man who 
runs it and gets his living from it—whether it is a 
shoe shine stand, a peanut roaster, a farm, a bank, 
or a steel mill. 

You have all heard the old adage—* Beware of the 
Greeks who come bearing gifts.” It is well to remem- 
ber the truth of this saying when specious arguments 
are advanced against the profit system—or capital- 
ism. 

There is nothing reprehensible about the profit sys- 
tem. Enlightened self-interest is a mark of good 
citizenship. We have it from Holy Writ that the man 
who does not. provide for his own is worse than an 
infidel. The motivating principle found in the re- 
ward of individual effort is not original with us, al- 
though it has found its highest expression and its 
greatest fruition in our so-called American way of 
life. This principle is as old as history. It was pro- 
pounded 2,000 years ago by that greatest. of all moral 
and spiritual teachers. You will recall that in that 
wonderfully human drama depicted in the parable of 
the talents there was a distinct difference in the abil- 
ity and endowments of the participants. No two were 
endowed with the same capacity. Each received ac- 
cording to his ability and each was rewarded in pro- 
portion to his effort. 

Thus we see that the profit motive is a natural thing 
based on a commendable desire to improve one’s lot in 
life and consequently one’s benefit. to society, Charity 
begins at home. 

It is beyond comprehension that any intelligent 
person would knowingly contribute to the weakening 
of that system of free enterprise which has made our 
country great. The greatest. danger to that freedom 
of enterprise and consequently one of the most sinister 
threats to our American way of life is that psychology 
which finds expression in attempts to restrict the 
creative genius and the capacity of the individual to 
earn and achieve. It seems to be based on the falla- 
cious notion that in order to raise one’s standard, it 
must be “whittled” off somebody else. There should 
be no limit on the reward of individual effort. A 
policy of restrictions means a policy of scarcity. 
Abundant production and a consequent continual 
rise in living standard are the natural results of a 
system whereby individual initiative is rewarded. 

So we see that the first question of overshadowing 
importance is whether our system of free enterprise 
is to be allowed to continue in the postwar world. 
If not, and if arbitrary influences characteristic of 
totalitarian governments hold sway, the abundant 
assets of the South will profit us but little. 

One has but to scan the remarkable achievements 
of American industry in the past eighteen months to 
find the fullest justification for our system of free 
enterprise. You all remember the consternation with 
which we faced the production problem following the 
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attack of the Japs at Pear] Harbor. The conversion 
from a peacetime economy to full time war produc- 
tion was achieved in record time, 

For twenty-five years before our entrance into 
World War No. 2, most of the nations of the world 
were engaged in the manufacture of instruments of 
war. In the United States we were engaged in de- 
veloping automobiles, streamlined air-conditioned 
trains, radio, television, technicolor, refrigeration 
and other things that contribute to the comfort and 
happiness of every day life. When it became neces- 
sary for us to switch to the arts of war, only a strong, 
prosperous nation built on the principle of free en- 
terprise, with all the genius and ability of manage- 
ment and labor, could have performed the job in time. 

It took more than a century to bring crude rubber 
production of the world up to a million tons yearly. 
The United States alone is by way of accomplishing 
as mighty a feat in less than two years in the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber from petroleum, coal, 
alcohol and limestone. 

The production of aluminum is about ten times 
that for the year 1939 after fifty vears of intensive 
development. 

We are producing from sea water and other sources 





Few men, if there are any at all, are in a better 
position or better qualified to write about the 
future of industrial development in the Caro- 
linas than is Mr. White. His education, exrperi- 
ence and judgment make his facts, his thoughts 
and his opinions well worth reading by every- 
one, both within the Carolinas and elsewhere in 
the Nation. 











one hundred times the amount of magnesium pro- 
duced in 1940 when the industry was twenty-five years 
old. In aviation an astounding record has been 
achieved. It is estimated that the number of planes 
that can be made in one year would be five times the 
number produced throughout the entire thirty-seven 
years of the history of aviation, beginning with the 
first flight by the Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk and 
ending with the beginning of our war program. 

Numerous other illustrations could be cited from 
the outstanding performance of American enterprise 
in the production and transportation of war supplies. 

What has all this to do with the future of American 
business and specifically with opportunities for 
further industrial development in the Carolinas? 
Just this: Aside from the absolute necessity of win- 
ning this war, the next question of most vital im- 
portance to our free American institutions, and hence 
to business, is whether the reconversion from war to 
peace can be accomplished without wrecking our 
economy and our system of Government. Can we suc- 
cessfully withstand the shock of the changes that will 
have to be made? 

The future of free enterprise in America hinges 
upon the answer to these questions. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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ACCESS to the GREAT 
KANAWHA VALLEY 


By 


GEORGE W. McALPIN 
State Construction Engineer 
State Road Commission 
of West Virginia 


NE of the most important and 

war-productive industrial cen- 
ters in the nation, the home of a 
thousand and one new chemical 
contributions to the war effort and 
to the hope for a better post-war 
world is the Great Kanawha Val- 
ley of West Virginia. Situated 
amid a veritable treasure-house of 
natural resources, coal, oil, natural 
gas, salt brines, lumber, sands and 
clays, the valley during the past 
two decades has given a home to 
the huge new plants which have 
developed with the growth of the 
nation’s uses for the products of 
industrial chemistry, and year by 
year has enjoyed a steady increase 
in population, industrial invest- 
ment, and value of products manu- 
factured. 

To the war effort the industrial 
chemists are contributing every 
day in the form of coal and gas by- 
products, medicines, plastics, syn- 
thetic rubber, nylon, metal alloys 
and countless other compounds, 
many of which have been developed 
and put to practical use only with- 
in the last few vears. In this bee- 
hive of war activity, a heavy up- 
surge of highway travel by com- 


Top—U. S. Route 60 through heavily in- 
dustrialized South Charleston before ac- 
cess road improvements; this two-lane 
road, bearing five times the traffic for 
which it was designed, was choked by a 
bottleneck grade crossing at the entrance 
to the chemical plants on the right. Top 
center—One-way steel bridge on State 
Route 25, is being replaced by twin 10 
by 12-ft. culvert with fill and paved road- 
way. Center—One-way bridge on U. S. 
Route 35, now carrying 10,000 vehicles 
per day, will be replaced with a new 
four-lane structure. Bottom center—A 
narrow road and dangerous grade cross- 
ing on U. S, 60 at eastern city limits of 
Charleston before access road improve- 
ments. Bottom—A_ bottleneck grade 
crossing at Snow Hill. 


mercial trucks delivering raw ma- 
terials and transporting finished 
products and by thousands of new. 
ly employed chemical workers has 
flooded the roads with unending 
streams of traffic from all direc. 
tions, centering upon West Vir- 
ginia’s capital city of Charleston, 
and forcing the execution of im- 
mediate road improvements to pre- 
vent slowdowns of production be- 
ause of transportation — bottle. 
necks. 

The Great Kanawha River, flow- 
ing through this valley, bounded 
by high cliffs and mountains, has 
only a narrow flood plain on either 
bank, sufficiently wide, however, 
to afford space for the location of 
industries, and for railroads and 
with just enough to spare for high- 
ways. By careful location and de- 
sign such highways have been con- 
structed. 

The main arterial highway serv- 
ing the valley is U. S. Route 60, a 
transcontinental route and one 
part of a strategic network of 
roads designated by the Public 
Roads Administration. Entering 
West Virginia at Huntington, U. 
S. Route 60 extends a distance of 
180 miles before it leaves the state 
near White Sulphur Springs. This 
route, paved with either concrete 
or bituminous macadam for its en- 
tire length, was used extensively 
before the war by tourists, and was 
also a main artery for bus and in- 
dustrial truck traffic between north 
and south. 

Entering the Kanawha Valley at 
Saint Albans, 14 miles from 
Charleston, U. S. Route 60 passes 
through the thriving chemical city 
of South Charleston, past a U. 8. 
Naval Ordnance Plant manufac- 
turing armor plate and a series of 
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industrial chemical plants. The 
youte then crosses by bridge to the 
north side of the Kanawha River 
and through West Virginia’s capi- 
tal city of Charleston, thence past 
numerous great chemical and 
metal alloy plants and many coal 
mining centers to leave the valley 
at Gauley Bridge by climbing the 
western ridges of the Alleghenies. 

Before Pearl Harbor the Kana- 
wha Valley section of U. S. Route 
60, between Saint Albans and 
Gauley Bridge, a two-lane semi- 
modern highway, handled all regu- 
lar traffic in a fair manner. Visual- 
izing the future, however, and as 
a part of a twenty year planned 
program of highway improvement, 
the West Virginia State Road 
Commissien had decided to recon- 
struct this portion of the route, 
section by section, over a period of 
years, to transform it into a mod- 
ern four-lane divided highway 
while eliminating several hazard- 
ous railroad crossings and rebuild- 
ing a number of obsolete bridges. 
A careful start was made on this 
long-term plan in 1941 when a 
short section of street in South 
Charleston was completed. 

The coming of World War No. 
2, however, immediately changed 
this leisurely project-by-project 
construction plan; the demands of 
the battlefield cried out “Build 
now and build quickly.” 

The United States Naval Ord- 
nance Plant at once demanded re- 
lief for traffic on U. 8. Route 60, 
to and from its South Charleston 
plant, which had been placed in 
full production and where a con- 
struction program had _ been 
started to more than double the 
plant’s capacity. It also needed ac- 
cess to and from a newly built 
housing reservation for Ordnance 
Plant workers, six miles west of 
the plant. 

The Army quickly realized the 
need for a better highway between 
Charleston and the great chemical 
plants to the east near Belle and 
Alloy. Construction of one of the 
nation’s largest synthetic rubber 
plants, at Institute, near Charles- 
ton, meant additional highway fa- 
cilities in that direction also. 

Thousands of new workers 
poured into the Kanawha Valley 
to assist in construction of new 
plants and to operate them. Local 
transportation by bus became in- 


Top—Four-lane concrete connection at 
city’s eastern limits which eliminates 
narrow road on U. S. 60 and a grade 
crossing. Top center—A $458,000 over- 
head to span the railroad tracks and elim- 
inate a bottleneck. Center—New four- 
lane divided highway replaces an old 
overcrowded 2-lane road through South 
Charleston. Bottom center—This four- 
lane divided highway near Snow Hill 
eliminates both grade-crossing and the 
narrow, curving approaches to it. Bot- 
tom—View west from atop the. 1,000-ft. 
long overhead which is four-lanes wide 
and has 30-in, sidewalks on each side. 


adequate at once and dependence 
was placed upon the use of pas- 
senger vehicles to get workers to 
and from their jobs. 

Notwithstanding a successful 
“share-the-ride” program, traffic 
increased and even doubled and 
tripled in some instances over pre- 
war loads. Highways became inade- 
quate to handle the new load. Bot- 
tlenecks developed hindering traf- 
fic flow and delaying arrival of 
workers and materials at the 
plants. 

With both the Army and Navy 
demanding relief, the State Road 
Commission at once formulated a 
plan to improve the situation and, 
with the assistance of the Public 
Roads Administration, planned, 
designed and let to contract a 
series of access road projects. 

At South Charleston an indus- 
trial railroad siding, crossed U. 8. 
60, at grade, serving the many 
chemical plants. Here an average 
24 hour daily traffic count showed 
nearly 20,000 vehicles passing the 
crossing. With a daily train move- 
ment of 24 regular trains and 
countless switching operations, 
traffic was often seriously blocked. 
Contract was let for a four-lane- 
divided, 29 span, overhead bridge 
1,000 ft. long. Construction has 
now been completed and traffic is 
using this fine new structure. 

Concrete pavement approaches 
to the overhead, also four-lane-di- 
vided through South Charleston, 
have also been completed. 

From South Charleston the four- 
lane-divided highway has been ex- 
tended, on a new location, to Saint 
Albans, near where it serves the 
United States Naval Housing proj- 
ect. These improvements resulted 
in the transformation of a 12-mile 
section of highly congested road 
into a modern four-lane-divided 

(Continued on page 110) 

















































































































“Duty of the Servant 
to the Master” 


— F. D. Roosevelt 


Howarp W. JACKSON 


T present most civilized peo- 
ples are at war. At this time, 
more so than ever before in the 
history of the world we need 
straight thinking. Men—leaders— 
must make decisions that will re- 
sult in a higher plane of civiliza- 
tion. 

There has been much lip-service 
given lately to what is called Post 
War Planning. Post War Plan- 
ning Commissions are mushroom- 
ing everywhere. They are being 
formed by both small and large 
communities; by industry; by 
labor organizations; by city, state 
and national adminstrations and 
finally, by international groups. 
Planning Commissions are a dime 
a dozen, yet this is true De- 
mocracy in action. It is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the renewed 
interest of the individual citizen 
in government. The more wide- 
spread the interest of the individ- 
ual in planning, discussing, ac- 
cepting, rejecting a charted course 
for a world at peace, the less 
chance there will be for a dictated 
course of action by government. in 
the post-war world. I repeat, this 
ever-growing interest in Post-War 
Planning is Democracy at its best. 

It is my idea that a sound post- 
war economy ought to be built on 
the time-tested foundation of free 
enterprise. 

I want to emphasize that my 
opinions are neither anti nor pro 
any official or individual. I am 
Pro-America. 

Tom M. Girdler, Steel and Air- 
craft Industrialist has been called 
all kind of names by labor repre- 
sentatives. He has been classed 
with the economic royalists. I am 
not defending him, but I believe 
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Howard W. Jackson was 
born in a small town in Mary- 
land, the son of a section fore- 
man on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Mr. Jackson is a nationally 
known person. He has been 
Mayor of Baltimore for four 
terms (three of them consecu- 
tire). His administration of 
the civic affairs of his city has 
attracted the attention and 
admiration of the entire na- 
tion. Honesty, frugality and 
indefatigable personal energy 
have marked his public and 
personal life. 

It is with pleasure that we 
publish Mr. Jackson’s article 
in this issue of the MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD. 











that he has in large measure been 
successful because of the American 
system of Free Enterprise that of- 
fers opportunity to all who are 
willing to work. 

To quote Mr. Girdler—‘*Many 
more people, I fear, are worrying 
about Little Orphan Annie than 
are worrying about the things that 
give me great concern. I am not 
worried about the outcome of the 
war, but I am genuinely frightened 
at times because of the likelihood 
that this country will not again 
be so able to fight off its enemies. 

“We are fighting them off this 
time, with weapons produced by 
industrial power that unquestion- 
ably is as great as it is because in 
the past the right to work was rel- 
atively unimpaired. That right is 
dangerously impaired today. 


Howard W. Jackson 


“When we reach the end of the 
war, this country will confront a 
problem almost as big as prepar. 
ing for war. If there were the same 
desire in government as there is 
out of it to enable capitalism to 
meet this test there could be more 
intelligent planning for the emer. 
gency ahead in every county in the 
country. Even with the best of 
planning there is certain to be at 
least temporary unemployment of 
dismaying proportions. 

“Yet if we are to avoid dictator- 
ship, jobs ought to be made for at 
least 55,000,000 workers, and at 
such a rate as to inspire people 
with confidence that the conver. 
sion to peacetime work will occur 
with a minimum of delay. This 
conversion process is only the ini- 
tial phase of the trial we shall then 
be facing. 

“IT have complete sympathy for 
the feelings of those who hold that 
long periods of mass idleness are 
no longer tolerable in a civilized 
society. Unemployment is a waste 
of human energy, useful materials, 
capital and lives. As an industrial 
executive I loathe waste. From the 
same viewpoint, I can see how em- 
ployment might be made on a scale 
equal to that which now exists, 
even greater. 

“Countless opportunities are 
available for capital. Management 
is ready and anxious to make the 
most of them. But, if industry is 
to function at full capacity after 
the war it will be necessary, as the 
postwar period begins, for the gov- 
ernment to relax and relinquish 
its wartime emergency control as 
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rapidly as good sense would sug- 
gest. 

“However, since the basic prob- 
lem is work, something more is 
required. Men won’t be interested 
in payrolls if these do not imply 
pay envelopes. What can industry 
put in pay envelopes if industrial 
enterprises are not allowed in war- 
time to build up sufficient reserves 
to meet the staggering cost of re- 
conversion to peacetime produc- 
tion? The present whole-hog policy 
of the government can lead only to 
ruin for a considerable part of in- 
dustry. The consequence of this 
policy will be hopeless unemploy- 
ment for millions of workers.” 

Ever since I have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall, faintly, at 
tirst, but now unmistakable, I have 
devoted every opportunity to 
thrust home the urgency of the 
preservation of the system which 
has built a powerful America, a 
system that has never failed us and 
has proved itself a giant of pro- 
duction, of inventive genius, and 
a maker of miracles in our present 
conflict. 

Already the bureaucratic under- 
takers are waiting smugly at the 
back door. They are impatient that 
the corpse of free enterprise, the 
corpse of the capitalistic system is 
so long in being delivered into their 
hands for embalming and burial. 
While they wait, making up suit- 
able speeches out of respect for the 
dead .. . free enterprise, with 
renewed strength and vigor has 
bolted out the front door and out- 
stripped in accomplishment her 
hypocritical mourners. 

The news from the battle fronts 
doesn’t indicate that the capitalis- 
tic system is dead. The hum of the 
assembly lines denies it! In an- 
swer to those who accuse this sys- 
tem of failure in the depression, I 
say that it did not fail. It was 
stricken with the same malady that 
attacked every known form of gov- 
ernment in the world during the 
period of economic and political 
exhaustion after the feverish, in- 
flationary period of the twenties. 

This global war has been a su- 
preme test of the endurance of the 
free enterprise system. 

If we are going to mouth plati- 
tudes about the past wonders of 
free enterprise, we'll get nowhere 
fast! We cannot even consume 
time, in painting glowing accounts 


of what free enterprise can do in 
the future. But we can point out 
what it is doing in the present. We 
have been told by the advocates of 
the American Way of Life that 
every man, woman and child who 
has saved a dollar is a capitalist. 
That’s true! 

We've been told that every in- 
surance policy holder in the nation 
is part owner in American business 
and industry. And, that is true! 
We've been told that every worker 
is a stockholder in his plant be- 
cause the money he puts into in- 
surance, into savings accounts, is 
invested by the banks and insur- 
ance companies in the very indus- 
tries that pay him his wages. All 
that is true. Whether we like the 
word capitalist or not .... each of 
us, who possesses anything at all, 
is a capitalist. 

But just knowing and repeating 
these facts won’t get us anywhere 
in our post-war planning unless 
we can apply them and prove to 
the world that free enterprise and 
the capitalistic system can fune- 
tion as efficiently in time of peace 
as it is now doing in time of war. 
If we believe this is true, then it is 
up to us who have faith, to en- 
lighten our fellow Americans who 
are being smothered and confused 
by a barrage of propaganda from 
both sides .... the faction believ- 
ing in free enterprise and the fac- 
tion dedicating its energies to 
bringing about a system of com- 
plete bureaucratic control of Amer- 
ican business and American life. 

Our Post-War Planning Com- 
missions are taking form dan- 
gerously near the brink of eco- 
nomic disaster. American business 
is just about a couple of decades 
too late in its planning. If we had 
the courage and intelligence to 
plan and take the lead twenty 
years ago, then the Great American 
Depression might have been a dif- 
ferent story. 

But we must remember that we 
are locked, at this moment, in a 
bitter conflict. Each of us owes 
unstinted loyalty to our Com- 
mander-in-Chief and to his officers. 
We know that regimentation is 
necessary to military victory; we 
know that penny-pinching has no 
place in total war where precious 
lives and sacred institutions are 
at stake. This war is a tragic night- 
mare — a horrible interlude, in 
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what should have been the onward 
march of American progress... . 
and for that matter, the progress 
of the world. 

But, remember that the tangle 
of bureaucracy was already at 
work ten or more years ago. War 
has but strengthened its hold on 
the American people. Unless those 
of us who believe in the fundamen- 
tals of American democracy come 
to the defense of those principles, 
post-war America will be delivered 
to the Bureaucrats who will quick- 
ly paraphrase our sacred hymn 
from “America the Beautiful” to 
“America the Dutiful”! The flame 
of American freedom will be 
snuffed out. 

What we ask of the post-war 
world is simple. But how to get 
what we want is the most baffling, 
the most intricate problem that 
has ever confronted man. You and 
I, personally cannot solve it. But 
you and I with one hundred thirty- 
four million other Americans can 
solve it. What then, do we ask of 
life after military victory? We ask 
Peace .... not only for America, 
but for all the world. ‘But let me 
strongly emphasize the fact, that 
only a strong America, strong 
financially and spiritually, can 
hold out the helping hand to an 
exhausted world. 

It takes good, hard cash to run 
a business—even the government. 
In speaking to one of the strange, 
new breed of intellectual planners, 
I was shocked to hear him remark 
that the National debt was nothing 
to be disturbed about. “You see,” 
he said, “you're just old-fashioned. 
Everything’s changed now. It 
works like this the govern- 
ment keeps on owing more, but the 
people, individually owe less.” 
Well, thank God for my old-fash- 
ioned arithmetic! I still believe 
that two and two are four; | still 
believe that when you buy a pound 
of pork chops or a suit of clothes or 
a house to live in, you have to pay 
for them sooner or later. What the 
National government owes, the 
people owe, and somehow, some- 
time that debt has to be squared. 
So I believe that one of the first 
problems we will have to tackie in 
post-war planning is the financial 
one. 

For a hard, commonsense ap- 
proach to this, [ can think of noth- 

(Continued on page 116) 















































NEW plastic, among the uses 

for which is the manufacture 
of automobile inner tubes, was an- 
nounced last month by Glenn L. 
Martin, Maryland aircraft builder, 
who stated that the substance was 
developed from coal, limestone, 
salt and water in his company’s 
Baltimore laboratory. 

Known as Marvinol, a combina- 
tion of the Martin name and the 
fact that it is a vinyl-type plastic, 
the plastic resembles those used in 
recent years in the manufacture of 
wrist-watch bands, except that it 
has the additional quality of 
stretchability, thus making it a 
distinct possibility as a substitute 


AN ew Rubber-Like 
Plastic 


in applications where rubber has 
been used in the past. 

Mr. Martin, however, stressed 
the point that Marvinol is not a 
synthetic rubber, but a completely 
new material which, according to 
present expectations, is better 
suited for many of the purposes 
for which rubber has been used 
than rubber itself. He further 
pointed out that Marvinol is abso- 
lutely impermeable. 

The discovery climaxed almost a 


form in sheets which are diagonal- 
ly cut from the rolls in much the 
same manner as rubber and repro- 
cessed until the proper point is 
reached. The material is no longer 
a powder, but a yellowish, stretchy 
sheet. 

Directors of the Martin concern 
and a group of reporters were 
taken to the local tire plant of the 
Schenuit Rubber Co., where they 
watched the powder transformed 
into the finished plastic and then 


Above are a few of the products which have been fashioned from Marvinol, a new 
elasto-plastic developed from coal, limestone, salt and water. At top left a laboratory 
assistant tries on a pair of gloves made from the new material while at left below a 
glove is being dipped. The number of dippings determines the thickness of the glove. 


year’s experimentation in the Mar- 
tin plastics research laboratory, 
where Clayton F. Ruebensaal and 
Earl H. Sorg worked together un- 
der direction of the Martin patent 
department headed by G. Douglas 
Jones. Its appearance before fab- 
rication is a white powder resemb- 
ling the ground limestone used in 
its perfection. 

The powder is first “worked” on 
standard rubber milling machin- 
ery. Ag the big rolls of the mill, 
heated to 200 degrees, revolve, one 
faster than the other, the white 
powder gradually assumes a rub- 
bery quality and then begins to 


saw the substance extruded at 
a temperature of 275 degrees 
through the die of a standard in- 
ner tube machine from which it 
emerged in the long, flexible sec- 
tions from which the inner tubes 
are made. 

While an inner tube was being 
cured in a tire mold, Mr. Martin 
stated that he hoped to have a tire 
department soon. Capacity of ex- 
isting Martin laboratory equip- 
ment to produce the Marvinol is 
about 200 pounds, but officials of 
the company explained that facili- 
ties for turning out the material 
in mass quantities were obtainable. 
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‘op—C. F. Ruebensaal, center, a co- 
diner of Marvinol, shows Frank 
Schenuit, left, and Glenn L. Martin, 
right, an inner tube made from the new 
material before removing it from a mold 
at the Schenuit Rubber Co, plant. Be- 
low—A few of the forms in which 
Marvinol has been produced in the Mar- 

tin laboratories. 


An idle tire plant in the Mid-West 
may be used for fabricating pur- 
poses. 

An added advantage of the elas- 
tic-plastic is the fact that it is 100 
per cent reclaimable. This was 
demonstrated at the Schenuit tire 
plant, where finished tubes and 
surgeons’ gloves made from Mar- 
vinol were dropped into the big 
rolls and re-worked into the sheet- 
ing from which inner tubes are ex- 
truded. 

Other objects made from Mar- 
vinol and shown to the visiting 
group Were surgeons’ gloves, baby 
bottle nipples, eye droppers and 
heels. The gloves were produced by 
dissolving the white powder and 
then dipping forms into the solu- 
tion to form a thin film in the shape 
of a hand. Thickness of the glove 
is controlled by the number of im- 
mersions, 

“Marvinol gloves made up in the 
Martin laboratories,” it was de. 
clared, “have not only been tried 
out in actual service conditions by 
surgeons in hospitals, but they 
have been extensively tested in the 
chemical and industrial labora- 
tories, where their ability to resist 
alkalies and acids in water solu- 
tion resulted in a longevity and 
standard of performance unobtain- 
able with similar gloves made from 
any other known material.” 

The substance is not a synthetic 
rubber, Mr. Martin emphasized, 
but an entirely new material which 
bridges many of the gaps between 
natural and synthetic rubber. As 
an example, he cited inner tubes. 
These, he said, can be fabricated 
more easily from Marvinol than 
from rubber and would have the 
additional quality of retaining the 
air without any leakage whatever. 

An inner tube that had been used 
for 8,000 miles of travel on one of 
the Martin station wagons was ex- 
hibited as proof of the no-leakage 
claim. Tubes made from the new 
plastic which had been colored 
with carbon black, so resembled 
rubber that no distinction between 








the two was evidenced. All had the 
“feel” of the usual rubber tube. 

Scientists in the Martin plastic 
laboratory have concentrated their 
efforts on developing the new 
elasto-plastic for inner tubes, 
gloves and certain aircraft uses, 
the latter being unmentionable at 
present for reasons of military se- 
curity. 

Among the products now made 
only from rubber which have been 
duplicated in Marvinol, in addition 
to the tubes, nipples, eye dropper 
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bulbs, and heels, are molded goods, 
hot water bottles, shoe soles, and 
fountain pen sacs. These latter, it 
was said, are not stained by ink 
and neither will the ink adhere to 
them. 

It is expected that further de- 
velopment on these and many other 
objects will be delayed until after 
hostilities cease, when _ flexible 
glass, air lines, garden hose, rain- 
coats, and overshoes will be made. 
The most urgent needs during the 

(Continued on page 120) 





























ECOGNITION of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley as the 
“Garden of Texas” has been en- 
hanced substantially this year by 
the increased production which 
the Valley has provided for the 
Nation. An all-time record of food 
shipped has been set by the area. 
Forty-four of the 48 states of 
the Nation have received the 48,- 
681 carloads of food sent from the 
Valley this season. The foodstuffs 
supplied by the Valley included 
grapefruit, oranges, lemons, tan- 






gerines, tomatoes, carrots, cab- 
bage, corn, beets, and other vege- 
tables. Much of this food is sup- 
plied to our army and much to our 
allies under lend-lease, but large 
amounts also are supplied to the 
homes of America. 

One of the remarkable things 
about this all-time production 
record is that it was achieved de- 
spite a shortage of labor. Valley 
residents have worked day and 
night to do their part in providing 
food for victory and shipments 
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prove that they have done the job 
magnificently. 

Everything produced and 
shipped by the Valley falls into the 
vitamin class of foods. They give 
health and strength to the soldiers 
on the fighting line and the civili- 
ans on the production line. 

The Valley has fulfilled the 
dreams of those who first visioned 
it as a great food producer for 
America, 

It is only about twenty-five short 
years since the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley was a thornbush wilder- 
ness, the haunt of scrawny, non- 
descript cattle, wild animals and 
border outlaws. World War I gave 
the Magic Valley its first real im- 
petus, followed by the usual 
abuses which accompany the ex- 
ploitation of highly productive 
land. Now World War II brings 
a much greater boom, reflected in 
an estimated all-time record crop 
value of $75,000,000—$40,000,000 
alone for citrus fruits. 

This oasis at the southernmost 
tip of Texas, embracing only 650 
square miles of irrigated land, pos- 
sesses a combination of natural 
advantages second to no other area 
of similar dimensions. The only 
doubtful factor might be the erra- 
tic flow of the Rio Grande, and the 
uncertainty of water from Mexican 
tributaries, now being tapped by 
our sister republic for its own agri- 


A visual glimpse of the Lower Rio 
Grande’s agriculture is seen in the “a 
tures on this and the facing page. The 
top left picture shows a good grapefruit 
crop while at the left is shown (top) 
string beans being harvested and (be- 

low) cotton going to market. 
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More views of the Lower Rio Grande’s 
contribution to the Nation’s food supply. 
Top—Tomatoes being prepared for ship- 
ment with bales of cotton in the back- 
ground. Top center—Inside one of the 
many citrus packing plants. Bottom 
center—A grapefruit juice plant. Bottom 
—Packing cabbage for shipment. 


cultural use. Normally, however, 
the important border river does 
not fail growers with an adequate 
supply of irrigation water, as it 
has recently. Rains have been 
scant since last October, but with 
some exceptions, crops have not 
suffered, and the rains are likely to 
fall at any time now. 

The farm labor shortage in the 
Valley and high cost of extra hands 
has been offset by soaring prices 
for vegetables and fruits. Grape- 
fruit, which two years ago brought 
growers $2.50 a ton, ruining many, 
this past season reached a peak of 
$25 to $60 a ton. Even cull fruit 
proved a bonanza when converted 
into processed juice and stockfeed. 
Sixteen thousand cars of vege- 
tables brought more than $12,000,- 
000, with a summer vegetable crop 
now coming. The cotton crop, 
ready for harvest, will add anoth- 
er $13,000,000. People are again 
heading for the Valley to invest in 
land, in industries, in small busi- 
nesses of many kinds. The move 
gains momentum. The Magic Val- 
ley comes into its own. 

Shipping almost 5000 cars by 
rail this season, Edinburg took the 
honors from other Valley points. 
Actual shipments from here 
totaled 4,999 cars. Weslaco was 
second with 3,862 cars, San Ben- 
ito third with 3,768, Pharr fourth 
with 3,719 and Elsa fifth with 
3,372, according to a combined re- 
port of the Missouri-Pacific and 
Southern Pacific railways. The 
two railroads shipped a total of 
43,681 cars of citrus and vegetables 
during this past season compared 
with 37,845 for the season before, 
or an increase of almost 6,000 cars. 
The Missouri-Pacific shipped 
33,931 compared with 28,467 a year 
ago and the Southern Pacific 
shipped 9,710 cars against 9,378 a 
vear ago. On the Missouri Pacific, 
Weslaco was the leading shipping 
point. 

Total carlots from all shipping 

(Continued on page 108) 
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South’s Construction Contracts 
Total $1,185,186,000 for First 
Nine Months of 1943 


EPTEMBER’S $77,001,000 total for 

construction awards in the sixteen 
southern states raised the accumulated 
figure for the first nine months of this 
year to $1,185,186,000. 

While the nine month total is below the 
similar period of last year, the aggregate 
for the year so far is still above the level 
for the normal years prior to the boom 
brought about by war. 

Before 1941, the year of the Pearl Har- 


September 
figure total 
$77,001,000 


army pushes 


plane ports 


industrial 
facilities 
four-fifths 


in place 


naval shore 
construction 
drawing to 


conclusion 


South’s Construction by Types 


September, 1943 


Contracts to be 
Awarded 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dwellings) 


$128,000 
125,000 


7,673, 
g 


600 
93,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Nine First Nine 
Months Months 
1943 1942 


Contracts 


Awarded 


$452,000 
85,000 


2,501,000 
25,000 


$1,207,000 
1,707,000 


52,380,000 
138,000 


$4,069,000 
4,629,000 


98,065,000 
1,118,000 





$8,019,000 
$8,682,000 


INDUSTRIAL 


PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal .... 
Housing 
Schools 


$25,171,000 
12,687,000 
9215,000 


$55,432,000 
$238,945,000 


$107,881,000 
$989,075,000 


$3,063,000 
$14,388,000 
$353,497,000 


165,267,000 
12,317,000 


$1,499,647,000 
191,260,000 
30,167,000 


$15,579,000 
33,364,000 
6,101,000 





$39,073,000 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air- 


$11,944,000 


764,000 
1,893,000 


$55,044,000 $531,081,000 $1,721,074,000 


$221,374,000 


5,086,000 
29,593,000 


$292,618,000 


13,997,000 
56,011,000 


$20,506,000 


354,000 
6,736,000 





$14,601,000 
$6,626,000 


$256,053,000 
$103 675,000 


$362,626,000 
$132,824,000 


$27,596,000 
$8,107,000 





$77,001,000 


bor attack, no nine months of Southern 
construction had in any year passed the 
billion dollar mark. It was not until the 
full force of war preparations was felt 
that contracts for three quarters of a 
vear swelled to proportions such as the 
$2,264,153,000 for the first nine months 
of 1941 and the $3,313,480,000 for the 
similar period of 1942. 

Those were years when the prepon- 
derance of construction contracts in the 
South swayed back and forth between 
industrial plants and military installa- 
tions. Billions of dollars were poured 
into the former, other huge sums into the 
latter. This year the emphasis has been 
on production instead of the facilities 
for manufacturing or training. Govern- 
ment financed industrial construction of 
the Nation is now eighty-four per cent in 
place, privately financed facilities being 
at approximately the same stage. 

Of the five major classes of construc- 
tion which have shown declines public 
huilding, general building and engineer- 
ing construction have been reduced most 
us compared with the preceding year. 
Highway and engineering construction 
have been the most active fields during 


$108,198,000 $1,185,186,000  $3,313,480,060 


the last nine months. 

Opinions in some circles indicate that 
a higher rate of expenditures will soon 
be necessary if the nation’s roads and 
bridges are to continue to bear the brunt 
of the large burden of civilian truck trans- 
portation and the continuous movement 
of troops and mobile military equipment. 

Engineering construction, much of it 
in the form of airport work, has continued 
at a fairly high level in the elapsed nine 
months of this year, when compared with 
the similar period of 1942. While the 
airport work is for military fields, it is 
seen as the basis for the widespread ex- 
pansion proposed for civilian aviation 
after hostilities cease. 

Southern sewer and water construc- 
tion initiated so far in 1943 is behind such 
work placed under contract during the 
same period of the preceding year. One 
explanation of the drop is that no new 
or large projects are now at the contract 
stage, although such cities as Houston, 
Texas, and Memphis, Tenn., are planning 
extensions. 

Housing construction, both public and 
private, is one of the strong factors in 
the current construction picture. Private 
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work in this field represents almost all 
of the $55,432,000 general building total 
for the nine months. Public housing, 
nowever, comprises about thirty-one per 
cent of the public building figure of $531,- 
981,000. 

Most war active communities have 
found both housing and sewer and water 
capacity far below needs of abnormal 
populations. To provide the needed facil- 
ities will require large expenditures for 
construction. The Hampton Roads area 
of Virginia is an outstanding example of 
what might be done to relieve acute water 
shortage. Baltimore with its congested 
population illustrates a community where 
necessity for remedial measures looms 
important. 

The immediate future of the construc- 
tion industry depends on the war outlook 
and the views of Federal authorities. 
Strictly military and naval construction, 
which must and should come first, is 
tapering off. Eighty-one percent of the 
naval shore construction program was 
completed at the end of the first half of 
this year. 

Navy construction falls into two divi- 
sions—industrial facilities such as ship- 
building and repair yards, and shore 
establishments including bases,  struc- 
tures for naval personnel, storage and 
ordnance depots and fleet facilities. The 
largest proportion of the work had been 
completed by July 1. 

Naval construction, it was pointed 
out in the report, proceeds at a much 
faster rate in war time than during 
peace. Building a new naval air station 
was previously a three to four year job. 
The Corpus Christi station was com- 
pleted in eight and one-half months, 
while a field at Norman, Okla., was 
rushed through in less than three months 
and at Memphis, Tenn., where four mil- 
lion yards of earth were moved, a project 
was finished in four months. 

With the Federal government either 
withdrawing from the field or controll- 
ing private construction, the current 
total is considered near normal. In fact, 
it compares favorably and in most in- 
stances is higher than any ninth month 
in the years preceding 1940. Public 
building in September rose to $39,073,000, 
a slight increase due to rises in public 
housing construction, as compared with 
the preceding month. Engineering, pri- 
vate building and highway work were 
down. 


Public Engineering 


(Dams, Drainage, Sewers, Waterworks, etc.) 


Contracts 

September, 1943 Awarded 

— First Nine 

Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1943 

Alabama $1,353,000 $100,000 $9,130,000 
Arkansas 782,000 170,000 9,758, "000 
Dist. of Col. 44,000 50,000 830,000 
Florida 2,507,000 2,123,000 52,093, 000 
Georgia 363,000 1,474,000 13,542,000 
Kentucky —_........ 179,000 3,118,000 
Louisiana 507,000 1,168,000 24,212,000 
Maryland 61,000 4,024,000 24,525,000 
pen 275,000 708,000 7,882,000 
Missour 39,000 104,000 1,857,000 
N. Carolina 1,255,000 2,918,000 11,450,000 
Oklahoma 1,163,000 1,265,000 28,731,000 
S. Carolina 290,000 107,000 7,154,000 
Tennessee 295,000 675,000 6,186,000 
Texas 4,665,000 10,378,000 53,772,000 
Virginia 252,000 1,458,000 1,613,000 
W. Virginia 50,000 700,000 200,000 





TOTAL $14,601,000 $27,596,000 $256,053.000 


South’s Construction by States 





Contracts Contracts 
September, 1943 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Nine First Nine 

Contracts to be Months Months 

Awarded Awarded 1943 1942 

MEI, oo b.6:0 8.cie's .c-slen 004a vd ceekee te $3,278,000 $910,000 $43,691,000 $136,746,000 
PINE ai siiiro'd sividndawes onaeace ees 1,052,000 : »212,000 30,396,000 89,324,000 
ME OE OE, oo sive ccccvevcesesceses 603,000 000 12,430,000 61,692,000 
1 SUE Pret ee ee erie ey 11,148,000 a 662,000 153,773,000 246,237,000 
0 CIDER Sear are te earirariey ere a 3,289,000 6,347,000 80,134,000 167,383,000 
Kentucky 1,253,000 929,000 30,468,000 103,014,000 
Louisiana 4,708,000 5,428,000 66,978,000 209,357,000 
ees c cis oip cia sie ein oe edisoinane-s ¥026 8,834,000 12,703,000 83,190,000 167,551,000 
Mississippi 1,063,000 2,554,000 32,306,000 170,278,000 
NE. ok a 5 b-c 5.056004 40.0.0 060 600 <0'0 1,435,000 959,000 19,725,000 167,456,000 
N. Carolina 8,877,000 12,571,000 50,472,000 161,943,000 
Oklahoma . 3,351,000 2,158,000 85,437,000 162,111,000 
S. Carolina . 2,381,000 1,086,000 45,048,000 86,610,000 
Tennessee .. 1,637,000 13,860,000 86,360,000 262,996,000 
» Aare oe 21,144,000 33,332,000 291,439,000 847,444,000 
ide cagiae Madaeaawkd ake nee 2,380,000 5,182,000 63,903,000 237,348,000 
W. Virginia 568,000 705,000 9,436,000 35,990,000 
TOTAL $77,001,000 $108,198,000 $1,185,186,000  $3,313,480,000 





Public Building 


(City, County, Federal; Housing; Schools) 
Contracts 


September, 1943 Awarded 
Contracts First Nine 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1943 
Alabama $1,380,000 $595,000 $23,149,000 
Arkansas 124,000 637,000 2,410,000 
Dist. of Col. — 327,000 1,450,000 5,140,000 
Florida 7,221,000 2,190,000 70,789,000 
Georgia 1,453,000 2,186,000 52,616,000 
Kentucky 708,000 370,000 7,009,000 
Louisiana 1,964,000 2,240,000 17,195,000 


Maryland 6,292,000 
Mississippi 608,000 1,520,000 
305,000 





Missouri 268,000 305, 
N. Carolina 1,741,000 4,420,000 
Oklahoma 2,138,000 580,000 
S. Carolina 1,859,000 789,000 
Tennessee 908,000 12,605,000 3854 
Texas 9,836,000 20,459,000 11: 5,470,000 
Virginia 1,814,000 3,139,000  54.988,000 


W. Virginia 432,000 sw ww ee ee 6 404,000 


TOTAL $39,073 3,000 $55. 5.044, 144,000 $531 “081, 000 


Industrial 


(Including Private Utilities) 
Contracts 
September, 1943 Awarded 
Contracts First Nine 





Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1943 
Alabama $15,000 $5,498,000 
Arkansas 20,000 5,279,000 
Dist: Of Cols cscs soccer 3,750,000 
Florida 25, 5,718,000 
Georgia 1,287,000 3,568,000 
Kentucky 70,000 13,997,000 
Louisiana 0, 14,204,000 
Maryland 6,020,000 6,088,000 
Mississippi : 66,000 439,000 
Hissouit 200: WOO. eistaisnins 7,571,000 
N. Carolina 5,104,000 5,050,000 9,651,000 
QERIGHOMA «ss ceviccess = se rrosne 31,050,000 
S. Carolina 15,000 35,000 5,694, = 
Tennessee 120,000 190,000 40,167 
Texas 2,280,000 660,000 82,839, 000 
Virginia 9,000 500,000 2,977,000 
We VIREO) <Gilcewrece: weresdies 455,000 





TOTAL — $8,682,000 $14,388,000 $238,945,000 


Private Building 


(Assembly, Commercial, Residential, Office) 


Contracts 
September, 1943 Awarded 
Contracts First Nine 
Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1943 
Alabama $383,000 Wiis: ine $1,033,000 
BPRGREAD  § scdcunee oeeveiee 1,968,000 
Dist. of Col. 120,000 ....... 1,447,000 
Florida 200,000 i. sw se 2,304,000 
Georgia 406,000 500,000 4'515 5, 000 
Kentucky 5,000 25,000 5,000 
Louisiana 1,629,000 425,000 3,578, 000 
Maryland 1,426,000 565,000 13,491,000 
Fae: ae =—Ss hw weno 1,596,000 
Missour eee 496,000 
N. Carolina 25,000 50,000 242,000 
Oklahoma ekeneone 110,000 3,173,000 

S. Carolina ........ 55,000 558, 
Tennessee 95,000 130,000 517,000 
Texas 3,671,000 1,168,000 19,044,000 
Virginia 14,000 35,000 1,265,000 
We VINDUE Bocce cs 9 baeasiee 200,000 


TOTAL — $8,019,000 $3,068,000 $55,432,000 
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Roads, Streets, Bridges 





Contracts 
September, 1943 Awarded 
Contracts First Nine 

Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 

Alabama $87,000 $200,000 $4,881,000 
Arkansas 126,000 385,000 981,000 
Dist. of Col. 112,000 100,000 1,263,000 
Florida 1,020,000 2,324,000 22,869,000 
Georgia 792,000 900,000 5,893,000 
Kentucky 540,000 285,000 6,339,000 
Louisiana 553,000 1,250,000 7,789,000 
Mary land 741,000 535.000 7.123.0) 
Mi anippl 155,000 160,000 2,047,000 
Missour 193,000 550,000 2.089.000 
N. Caroline 752,000 133,000 3,910,000 
Oklahoma 50,000 203.000 7.062000 
S. Carolina 217,000 100.000 1,828,000 
Tennessee 219.000 260.000 4,050,000 
Texas 692,000 667, 20,314,000 
Virginia 291.000 50.000 3.060.000 
W. Virginia 86,000 5,000 2,177,000 





TOTAL $6,626,000 $8,107,000 $103,675.00 
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Important New Industrial Plants and Expansions 
in the South During September 


ALABAMA 
Expansion—Defense Plant Corp., executed 
contract with Robbins Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Tuscumbia, to provide equipment for 
plant in Alabama at cost of $75,000. 


ARKANSAS 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK—barns—Little 
Rock Horse & Mule Commission Co., c/o J. 
G. Henry, let contract to Mechanics Lumber 
Co., for the erection of new barn adjacent 
to Locust Street viaduct; wood with con- 
crete ramps. 


FLORIDA 
DUNEDIN — plant — The Citrus Concen- 
trates, Inc., started work on building a 
$200,000 plant to make cattle feed from by- 
products. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—office—Barge-Thompson Co., 
136 Ellis St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., has con- 
tract for office building on Chattahoochee 
Ave., N. W., for Seaboard Airline Railway ; 
W. D. Faucette, Ch. Engr., Norfolk, Va.; 1- 
story; frame; cost $18,000. 

ATLANTA—warehouse—Armor _ Insulat- 
ing Co., T. T. Tucker, 800 Forest Rd., N. W., 
erect office and warehouse; 80x110 ft.; 1- 
story and part basement and part 2-story; 
concrete foundation and frame; owner 
builds. 

Additional equipment — Defense Plant 
Corp., authorized an increase in its contract 
with Lombard Iron Works Co., Augusta, Ga., 
to provide additional equipment at plant in 
Georgia at cost of $60,000; overall commit- 
ment of $190,000. 


KENTUCKY 

FRANKFORT—feed recovery plant—Car}l 
J. Kiefer Associates, Inc., Conslt. Engrs., 26 
EK. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, let following 
contracts for feed recovery plant for George 
T. Stagg Co.; Goslin-Birmingham Manuiac- 
turing Co., Birmingham, Ala., evaporators; 
American Machine Co., Dowagiac, Mich., 
drum dryers; Louisville Drying Machinery 
Co., Louisville, rotary dryers and screens; 
Davenport Foundry & Machine Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, presses; project underway ; later 
contemplate several smaller plants including 
one at Stamping Ground, 


LOUISIANA 

GRETNA—yeast house—American Heat- 
ing & Plumbing Co., 829 Baronne St., has 
eontract for yeast house for Gulf Distilling 
Corp.; Leo S. Weil and Walter B. Moses, 
Engrs., 427 S. Peters St.; $21,000. 

NEW ORLEANS~—kKitchen, ete.—Garvais 
F. Favrot, Balter Bldg. has contract for gen- 
eral work in connection with alterations and 
additions for enlargement of kitchen, store 
and rest rooms for Delta Shipbuilding Co., 
Inc.; O. O. Carpenter, plant facilities engi- 
neer. 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE —alterations—Armiger Con- 
struction Corp., 2127 Maryland Ave., has 
contract for alteration to manufacturing 
building, 1501 Maryland Ave. for May Oil 
Burner Corp. 

BALTIMORE—warehouse—Jackson Con- 
struction Co., 13 W. 25th St., has contract 
for warehouse, 725 BE. 25th St. for Alban 
Tractor Co.; 1-story; brick. 

BALTIMORE — alteration — Leimbach & 
Williams, 30 W. Biddle St. has contract for 
alteration to building, Kresson and Lom- 
bard Sts. for Maryland Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Corp. 

BALTIMORE—addition—Frank G. Schen- 
uit Rubber Co., erecting $10,000 addition to 
plant, 3901-51 Clipper Road; 1-story; brick; 


Contracts Awarded 


owner builds. 

BALTIMORE—boiler house—Davis Con- 
struction Co., 9 W. Chase St., has contract 
for boiler house and cold storage building, 
1450 Key Highway, for Bendix Aviation 
Corp., lessee. 

BALTIMORE—rebuilding—E. Eyring & 
Sons Co., 808 S. Conkling St. has contract 
for fire building repairs to building, 108 E. 
York St. for Menhaden Fish Products Co. 

BALTIMORE—W. E. Bickerton Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., 101 W. 22nd St., has contract 
for alterations to distillery, 2700 Wilmarco 
Ave., for United Distillers of America, Ltd. ; 
Crout, Snyder & Crandall, Engrs., 20 E. Lex- 
ington St. 

FAIRFIELD — building — Dietrich Bros., 
Inc., 220 E. Pleasant St., Baltimore, has con- 
tract for steel for employee training build- 
ing at Fairfield, for Maryland Drydock Co.; 
Lacchi Construction Co., 337 St. Paul PL, 
Baltimore, Gen. Contr.; J. E. Greiner Co., 
Conslt. Engr., 1201 St. Paul St., Baltimore. 

RELAY — alterations — Frantz Construc- 
tion Co., 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, has 
contract for alterations to service building 
at Relay, for J. E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Additional equipment — Defense Plant 
Corp. increased contract with U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Inc. New York, at $55,000 
for additional equipment at a Maryland 
plant. 

Plant—Defense Plant Corp., announced 
that it has authorized the construction of a 
$6,000,000 plant in Maryland, to be operated 
by Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., New York. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY—transportation facilities 
—Defense Plant Corp., awarded to Kansas 
City Public Service Co., $450,000 for addi- 
tional transportation facilities in Missouri. 

ST. LOUIS—plant — W. C. Harting Con- 
struction Co., 722 Chestnut Street has con- 
tract for one story factory building at 1249 
Macklind Street for American Pulverizer 
Co. ; 60x79 feet ; concrete foundation, asphalt 
roof; steam heating; F. N. Nauman, Archi- 
tect, 4910 Washington Street; cost $15,000. 

ST. LOUIS—alterations and additions— 
Walsh & Wells, Inc., 420 Security Bldg., has 
contract for alterations and additions to 
factory, 1609 N. Broadway; William Wede- 
meyer & Son, 420 Security Bldg., Archt. 

ST. LOUIS—alteration—E. A. Brunson 
Construction Co., 4052 Forest Park Blvd. has 
contract for office and warehouse altera- 
tions, 3000 Locust St. for Astrup Co., 1908 
Locust St.; Study, Farrar & Majers, 3415 S. 
Kingshighway, Archt. 

ST. LOUIS—trouble station—St. Louis 
Public Service Co., 3869 Park Ave., let con- 
tract to Woermann Construction Co., 3800 
West Pine Blvd. for trouble station, 577 De- 
Baliviere Blvd. 

ST. LOUIS—alterations—Kellermann Con- 
tracting Co., 4908 Delmar Blvd., has con- 
tract for alterations to packing house, 3815 
Chouteau Ave. for St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., care of J. M. Whaley; W. H. 
Rustkamp, Archt., care of Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

ST, LOUIS—addition—Herklotz & Her- 
chert Contracting Co., 3023 Pestalozzi Street, 
has contract for addition to concrete roof, 
22x24 feet, to provide additional space in 
packing plant 3801 Aldine, for Laclede Pack- 
ing Co., Prairie & Aldine; C. A. Koerner, 901 
Syndicate Trust Building, Engineer; work 
to start at once. 

ST. LOUIS—addition—Kellermann Con- 
struction Co., 4908 Delmar, has contract for 
alteration and addition to packing plant, 
3815 Chouteau St. for Swift & Co., Chicago, 


Ill.; W. H. Rustkamp, Archt, 

ST. LOUIS—warehouse—H. Beetz & Son, 
6301 Devonshire, has contract for ware. 
house, 3844 Walsh for Axelson Manufactur- 
ing Co.; 1-story ; 30x60 ft.; concrete founda- 
tion; comp. roof; Bert Luer, Archt., 122 w, 
Lockwood, Webster Groves. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
HIGH POINT—-rebuilding—Lilly Paint 
Co., has permit at $13,750, for additional 
building, replacing burned structures. 

Plant—Defense Plant Corp., awarded $90,- 
000 to National Carbon Co., New York City, 
for additional facilities at North Carolina 
plant; total award $600,000. 


OKLAHOMA 

TULSA—control center—Public Service 
Co. of Oklahoma, Sixth and Main Street, 
installing $100,000 control center, 3 sections, 
will co-ordinate 375,000 kilowatts of capacity 
in the Oklahoma area and distribute elec- 
trical energy where needed; W. E. Slemmer, 
transmission engineer, 


TENNESSEE 

CHATTANOOGA — plant—Defense Plant 
Corp., purchased the huge building erected 
by the Chattanooga Stamping and Enamel- 
ing Co., for use by a new war industry; 
$400,000. 

CHATTANOOGA—pump house, etc.—Ten- 
nessee Paper Mills, c/o President, let con- 
tract to John C. Becking, for raw water in- 
take and construct pump house for paper 
mill, Manufacturers Road. 

CHATTANOOGA—repairs, etc.—Southern 
Skein and Foundry Co., c/o President, will 
make repairs to factory building, including 
new built-up type roof, 2915 8th Avenue; 
private plans. 

JOHNSON CITY — glove plant — Patrick 
Crocetta, Pres., Aircraft Glove Co., Ine. 
starts work by Sept. 15 on remodeling build- 
ing for aircraft gloves; capacity 4000 pr. 
daily. 

KNOXVILLE — plant — Tennessee Metal 
Culvert Co., 923 Cooper St., has permit for 
erection of concrete block factory on Kings- 
ton Pike for Knox Concrete Products Co.; 
cost $9,500. 

NASH VILLE—repairs—Tennessee Enamel 
Manufacturing Co., 9, let contract to W. L. 
Hailey & Co., for repairs to fire damaged 
building on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 


TEXAS 

BAYTOWN — hydrogenation unit—Stone 
& Webster Ine., 49 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass., has contract for hydrogenation unit 
at Baytown refinery of Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., Humble Bldg., Houston; cost 
$2,000,000. 

DALLAS—remodeling—Guiberson  Corp., 
2626 Elm St., remodeling, day labor, factory 
building; install wiring; elevators; heating; 
air conditioning, ete.; cost $44,000. 

DALLAS—ice plant—Southland Ice Co., 
93214 W. Jefferson St., let contract to C. M. 
Dozier, for ice plant and refrigeration 
building. 

FORT WORTH—construction—Ben Sira 
and Co., 3901 Elm Street, Dallas, has con- 
tract for construction at Aircraft Assembly 
Plant; $50,000; U. S. Engineer Office, Deni- 
son, charge of construction. 

FORT WORTH—plant—P. O’B. Mont- 
gomery, 913 S. Akard St., Dallas, has con- 
tract for 1-story, brick and tile building; 
cost $20,000; Defense Plant Corp., owner. 

FORT WORHT—expansion—Ben Sira & 
Co., 3901 Elm St., Dallas, has contract for 
additional expansion at aircraft assembly 
plant for U. S. Engineer Office, Denison; 
cost $50,000. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Southern Cooking 


Yes, the growing industrial might of the South today 


THIS is “Southern Cooking” . . . Victory style. It 
turns out a highly-seasoned dish. And the recipe is no 
military secret. 

First, take a rich abundance of natural resources and 
raw materials. Mix with a plentiful supply of power and 
intelligent labor. Then add a ready, efficient railroad 
transportation system. 

The result? Southern steel mills, shipyards, textile 
mills, airplane and chemical plants, industries of every 
sort... turning out the weapons of Victory in an ever- 
increasing stream! 


is concentrated on the grim task of winning the war. 





And day and night, over the steel network of the 
Southern Railway System, move the troops and weapons 
and war materials that will hasten the day when free 


men once again can turn to the pursuits of Peace. 


And when that day comes, “Southern Cooking” . . . 
Victory style . . . will be ready to supply the builders of 


the brighter world that surely lies ahead. 


Crweet €. Rowe 


espe 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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New Industrial Plants and 
Expansions in the South 
(Continued from page 92) 


HOUSTON — building — Albert Bertelsen, 
has contract for 2-story personnel building 
for Reed Roller Bit Co. at plant on Mack 
St.; masonry and wood frame; 37x68 ft.; 
cost $26,000; Herman Lloyd, Archt., 2006 W. 
Alabama St. 

HOUSTON—addition—Forest McNeil, 2603 
Chartres St. has contract for addition to 
plant, 6229 Navigation Blvd. for National 
Supply Co.; 1-story; 50x30 ft.; glass brick; 
struc. clay tile; conc. found.; comp. roof. 

HOUSTON—plant—Bellows Construction 
Co., Bankers Mortgage Bldg., has contract 
for extension to laboratory blooming mill; 
A. G. McKee & Co., c/o J. S. Frazer, Project 
Engineer, c/o DPC, W. W. Winkler, Engr., 
owners. 

MISSION—laboratory—S. C. Rieke, N. 
Shary Rd., erect laboratory; 1-story; brick; 
rein. conc.; fireproof; owner builds. 

PHARR — remodeling — Ray Hartness, 
Alamo, remodel packing plant; 1 and 2 
story; frame and sheet metal; owner 
builds. 

RAYMONDVILLE — addition — Delta 
Canning Co., John Frost, erecting, day la- 
bor, processing plant addition; 1-story; 
60x100 ft.; work started. 

WOOD COUNTY-—gasoline plant—War- 
ren Petroleum Co., Tulsa, Okla., has under 
construction $100,000 gasoline plant; in op- 
eration in December. 

Equipment — Defense Plant Corporation 
authorized contract with Indianapolis Wire- 
bound Box Co., Indianapolis, Ind. to provide 
equipment at plant in Texas; cost $50,000. 


VIRGINIA 
NORFOLK — addition — Birtcherd Dairy, 
1600 Monticello Ave., let contract to E. T. 
Gresham Co., Inc., for $9000 addition; brick 
and cinder block. 


Contracts Proposed 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM—plant buildings—Rheem 
Manufacturing Co., soon call for bids for 
plant buildings and alteration to existing 
building; D. O. Whilldin, Archt., Empire 
Bldg. 


ARKANSAS 

FORREST CITY—plantation—J. J. Mich- 
aelis of Wheatley, Ark., acquired 600 acre 
plantation, 10 miles west of Forrest City; 
develop portion for rice planting. 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK — warehouse — 
Dyke Brothers Lumber Co., c/o C. L. Bri- 
denthal, Mgr., contemplates construction of 
a warehouse, Poplar & Third Streets; tile, 
brick and concrete; estimated cost $20,000. 

STUTTGART—mill—Producers Rice Mill, 
Inc., organized with $500,000 capital, with 
V. L. Tindall, Pres., acquired mill, will op- 
erate, 


FLORIDA 

DADE COUNTY—packing house—Follow- 
ing submitted bids for the construction of 
a packing house and living quarters; 
Lester E. Hehman, c/o Kiehnel & Elliott, 
Seybold Building, Miami, Architect: John B. 
Orr, Inc., 25 N. E. 20th Street; Witters Con- 
struction Co., 1745 S. W. 6th Street, both 
Miami. 

JACKSONVILLE—yacht basin—Huckins 
Yacht Co., F. P. Huckins, 600 E. Fourth St., 
plans 250x350 ft. yacht basin and manufac- 
turing facilities; $250,000. 

PENSACOLA — laundry — Muldon Estate 
plans rebuilding burned laundry; brick with 
wooden beams; steel if obtainable. 

TAMPA—plant—The Borden Co., New 
York, acquired Poinsettia Dairy Products, 
Inc.; will operate as Borden’s Poinsettia 
Dairy; W. J. Barrett, Mer. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—plant—Atlanta Concrete Pipe 
Co., Tom Hull, Mgr., contemplates rebuild- 
ing burned plant. 

ROCKMART — textile— War Production 
Board approved expansion program by 
Goodyear-Decatur Mills for production of 
rayon cord; probable expenditure $1,247,000. 


KENTUCKY 

LOUISVILLE — plant — Reynolds Metals 
Co. acquired new $2,000,000 plant of Mengel 
Co.; expand production of metal parts for 
planes. 

RUSSELLVILLE — improvements — Lo- 
gan Manufacturing Co. will expend $20,000 
for improvements to building to include 
hardwood floors; lighting system; sprinkler 
system ; heating system; ventilating system ; 
windows, etc.; manufacture war bags. 

Pipe line—Oklahoma Pipe Line Co., sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
will construct a 15-mile gathering system 
in Union and Henderson counties to handle 
output from Hitesville, Cairo and Robards 
pools and deliver it to the Owensboro-Ash- 
land Pipe Line Co. near Robards. 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—additions—O. O. Car- 
penter, plant facilities engineer, Delta Ship- 
building Co., Inc., received bids Sept. 16 for 
alterations and enlargements of kitchen, 
store and rest rooms in Cafeteria Bldg., No. 
1, Florida Ave. and Industrial Canal; fol- 
lowing are prospective estimators: Gervais 
F. Favrot, Balter Bldg.; Lionel F. Favret, 
937 Gravier St.; Otis W. Sharp & Son, Inc., 
1838 Robert St.; Chris. Larsen Co., Maritime 
Bldg. 

PIPE LINE—United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Shreveport, applied for War Department 
permit to install and maintain a 12-in. gas 
pipe line to cross Mississippi River above 
mouth of Southwest Pass in St. Charles Par- 
ish. 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE—alterations—Following are 
prospective estimators for alterations and 
addition, 2504 Harford Rd. for Coast Tank 
Line, Inc., lessee: Kramer Construction Co., 
11 E. Lexington St.; Baltimore Contractors, 
711 S. Central Ave.; Aetna Construction Co., 
5318 Beaufort Ave.; Lacchi Construction Co., 
337 St. Paul Place; Henry A. Knott, Inc., 
2107 N. Charles St.; Goodman Construction 
Co., 2000 Whittier Ave.; Hal A. Miller, 421 
St. Paul Place, Archt. 

BALTIMORE—addition—Baltimore Con- 
tractors, 711 S. Central Ave., estimating at 
office of Hal. A. Miller, Archt., 421 St. Paul 
Place, for warehouse addition 1200 S. Eutaw 
St. for Universal Machine Co. 

BALTIMORE —shipping platform—Balti- 
more Paper Box Co., Key Highway, re- 
ceived bids Sept. 20 for shipping platform; 
Crout, Snyder & Crandall, Engr., 20 E. Lex- 
ington St.; following are prospective esti- 
mators: Leimbach & Williams, Inc., 30 W. 
Biddle St.; Consolidated Engineering Co., 
20 E. Franklin St.; W. E. Bickerton Con- 
struction Co., 101 W. 22nd St.; Cummins 
Construction Corp., 803 Cathedral St.; Mor- 
row Brothers, Inc., 14 E. Eager St.; Cogs- 
well Construction Co., 513 Park Ave.; 
Charles R. Scrivener Co., Inc., Old Freder- 
ick & Charing Cross Rds. 

LANSDOWNE—repairs — Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 
1017 East Pittsburgh, Pa. receives bids Oct. 
4 for roof and ceiling trusses repairs and 
alterations; Morrow Bros., 14 E. Eager St., 
Baltimore, estimating. 

HAGERSTOWN — addition — Fairchild 
Aireraft received bids Sept. 24 for addition 
to manufacturing building; Consolidated 
Engineering Co., Inc., 20 E. Franklin St., 
Baltimore, estimating; Albert Kahn & Asso- 
ciates, Detroit, Mich., Archts., Engineers. 

LANSDOWNE—repairs — Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., George H. 
Parkman, Constr. Dept., P. O. Box 1017, 
Zast Pittsburgh, Pa., H. M. Armstrong, 
Constr. Supt., Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 


more, receives bids at Pittsburgh, for roof 
and ceiling trusses repairs and alterations; 
Morrow Brothers, 14 E. Eager St., Balti- 
more, estimating. 


MISSISSIPPI 

BELZONI—locker plant—W. W. White & 
Co., Moorhead, has approval of WPB for 
establishment of frozen food locker plant; 
$20,000. 

GULFPORT—warehouse—Port Commis- 
sion, G. Mellon, Pres., erect bonded ware- 
house in northwest area of Gulfport Ship 
Harbor. 


MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS—expansion—Pepsi-Cola Bot- 
tlers of St. Louis, Inc., 653 Tower Grove 
Avenue, plan $500,000 post-war prograin. 

ST. LOUIS—expansion—Anheuser-Busch, 
Ine., acquired old ABC brewery, occupying 
most of city block bounded by Broadway, 
Dorcas, Seventh and Lynch Sts.; contains 
19 buildings. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

CHARLOTTE—expansion—Columbus Oil 
Co., Charlotte, purchased oil companies, 
Richland Oil Co., of Charlotte, and Harry 
Oil Co., of Conway, S. C.;. purchase included 
tanks, equipment, and other properties. 

CHARLOTTE—factory branch — Illinois 
Shade Cloth Corp., Chicago, IIl., establish- 
ing factory branch at 316-18 S. College St. 

ENKA—additions — Following are pros- 
pective estimators, bids opened Sept. 15, 
for construction of 2 additions to chemical 
building; American Enka Corp., owners: 
Potter & Shackelford, Inc., Greenville, S. C.: 
Merchants Construction Co., Asheville; 
Southeastern Construction Co., Charlotte; 
estimated cost $5,000,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

BENNETTSVILLE — plant — Synthetic 
Fabrics, Inc., formed by David C. Carroll, 
Pres.; manufacture rayon, cotton fabrics, 
etc.; has building. 

BENNETTSVILLE — mills — Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Gastonia, N. C., pur- 
chased the Marlboro Cotton Mills and plans 
additional houses. 

LEXINGTON—Spillway Channel—South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co., received bids 
Sept. 10 at office of E. M. Gilbert, Associates, 
412 Washington St., Reading, Pa., Engrs., 
for enlarging spillway channel and also 
Saluda Dam, 3 ft.; following prospective 
estimators: W. C. Shepherd, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Lee Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Southern Construction Co., Barnwell; The 
Arundel Corp., Pier 2, Pratt St., Baltimore, 
Md.; Sardini Construction Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TENNESSEE 

CHATTANOOGA—water intake—Tennes- 
see Paper Mills, applied for War Department 
permit to construct a raw water intake and 
pump house on the Tennessee River near its 
plant on Manufacturers Rd., North Chat- 
tanooga. 

CLEVELAND — storage plant—Chicka- 
mauga Producers Association, c/o E. E. S. 
Shouse and Frank Knox Harie, contemplates 
construction of a 600-unit cold storage lock- 
er plant, 

DICKSON—plant—Roger L. Hamilton, 
will soon call for bids for construction of a 
210 unit locker refrigeration plant at Dick- 
son; brick, concrete composition roof, wood 
and concrete floors. 

HARRIMAN — warehouse — Robinson 
Evans Milling Co., c/o Pat Evans, President, 
applied for WPB permit, for repairs to 
fire damaged warehouse. 

MUNFORD—plant—James Wooten, will 
construct 300-unit frozen food locker plant 
as soon as formal WPB permit is obtained. 

PITTSBURGH — plant — Frozen Food 
Locker Corp., c/o Sec’y., will apply for pri- 
orities permit to construct building and in- 
stall frozen food lockers at plant. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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She Still Has “The Voice With A Smile” 


War traffic keeps her busier than ever but she manages to 
keep calm and pleasant. 


She still has “The Voice With A Smile” even when the lights 
are thick on the Long Distance switchboard and the circuits are 
crowded. Even when she has to ask you to — 


‘Please limit your call to 5 minutes. Others are waiting.” 


That’s to help everybody get better service and you couldn’t 
ask for a better reason than that. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


OCTOBER NINETEEN FORTY-THREE 


























South’s Share of War Contracts and Allocations Now Exceeds 


Prime war contracts and allocations 
distributed by the various Federal agen- 
cies and foreign purchasing missions to 
the southern states totaled in excess of 
$25,349,859,000 for all classifications ex- 
cept industrial and non-industrial facili- 
ties during the period ending July 31, 
1943. Although new figures covering in- 
dustrial and non-industrial contracts 
have not been made available since those 


$25,349,859,000 


for the period through May, 1943, the 
total for the South is now $1,249,028,000 
greater than the May total. 

If the $16,007,164,000 now included in 
the United States aggregate and classi- 
fied as “off continent and unassigned” 
were distributed among the various 
states, the amount shown here for the 
South undoubtedly would be further in- 
creased. 


Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Treasury and allied nations’ awards do 
not include any for foodstuffs, nor do 
they include contracts having a value 
ot less than $50,000. 

While United States contracts were 
first placed in June, 1940, those made by 
allied purchasing missions date from 
September, 1939. 


Major War Supply and Facility Contracts and Allocations, June, 1940, Through July, 1943 
(Thousands ef Dollars) 


Army, Navy aud Maritime Commission National N.Y.A. 


Housing Federal and Office Dept. of 
of Edu- Commerce 
cation R.F.C. Total 


10,380 7,690 1,406,497 
5,215 690 447,634 
1,843 50,167 222,816 
8,511 7,838 1,233,814 

10,058 3,935 = 1,357,179 
8,746 40,905 842,936 
7,594 42,997 = 1,225,488 
3,249 17,572 = 3,816,650 
8,056 381 610,873 
8,804 6,470 = 2,562,827 
8,729 915 = 1,124,254 
9,398 592: 1,487,138 
4,753 200 481,791 
8,302 1,754 1,284,115 

21,264 6.872 4,693,048 
7,530 2,523 1,938,669 
9,409 429 614,190 


Facilities Dept. of 
Non- Commerce Agency Works 
C.A.A. F.P.H.A. Agency 


153,239 2,214 47,8U8 21,172 
123,458 = 1,947 18,522 94,655 

72,473 150 = 43,527 += 16,602 
485,980 12,598 33,166 34,932 
262,566 5,101 39,372 14,274 
149,533 3,247 11,061 12,535 
243,999 2,199 8,685 15,729 
231,685 1,929 82,362 17,326 
191,402 426 19,804 11,520 
149,628 = 3,267 16,804 16,758 
336,784 4,012 30,786 18,487 
237,352 = 3,485 7,678 10,053 
142,127 = 4,276 25,397 25,858 
201,776 120 =11,457 399,456 
826,991 10,806 83,284 47,728 
543,349 1,511 157,195 38,046 
264,820 15,278 2,090 8,231 5,998 


South 5,231,476 4,338,665 6,026,803 4,023,878 4,367,620 59,378 645,139 283,083 148,841 191,930 25,349,859 
United States .. 39,455,769 20,048,051 66,453,530 15,554,646 12,027,713 137,713 1,983,568 785,629 449,521 1,165,189 158,061,329 . 
“Aircraft” includes contracts for airframes; airplane engines, propellers, and other parts; and certain related equipment such as para- 
chutes and aircraft pontoons, armaments, instruments, and communication equipment are excluded. “Ships” include contracts for the con- 
struction of new vessels of all kinds; the purchase of used ships; and ship conversion, recommissioning, and repair. Propulsion machinery 
(when separately contracted for), armor, armament, navigation and radio equipment, parts and materials are excluded. 


Industrial Industrial 
385,825 
233,153 

28,989 

58,125 
101,864 
215,444 
336,076 
205,635 

46,734 
506,596 

44,867 
213,347 

42,727 
264,697 
865,576 
209,403 


Supply Contracts 
Ships 


Miscell. 

364,472 412,828 
59,994 
8,405 
61,927 
366,056 
196,913 
87,927 
1,165,466 
76,468 
1,334,444 
425,095 
124,125 
211,238 
482,092 
512,955 
229,228 
271,642 


Aircraft 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Dist. of Col. ...... é 
Florida 529,422 
Georgia 209,465 
Kentucky 122 
Louisiana 167,672 312,560 
Maryland 1,605,972 483,454 
Mississippi 712 255,370 
Missouri 453,376 66,680 
North Carolina 20,043 234,536 
Oklahoma 879,678 1,425 
South Carolina ... 25,215 
Tennessee 15,391 
Texas 1,261,515 1,056,052 
Virginia 1,900 747,984 
West Virginia .... 366 35,927 


289,070 











War contracts and allocations of all Federal agencies and allied purchasing missions amounted to $158,061,329,000 through 
July, 1943. Of this, $25,349,859,000 has been awarded to southern states. Totals for each state are shown in millions of dollars 
in the map below. 
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exving an Empire! 





= by its great wealth of natural resources, 
Capital $1,200,000.00 its wide variety of manufactured products and _ its 
abundant agricultural crops, North Carolina may in- 


Surplus 3 , 
_— deed be described as an empire. 


Undivided Profits ; 
With total resources of over $140,000,000 the Ameri- 


and Reserves can Trust Company has been a pioneer in the agri- 
Over . .$5,000,000.00 cultural and industrial development of this state. It is 

. 9 e 
giving constructive service to the business institutions 


e who have brought prosperity to North Carolina. 


Businessmen in this area and those who contemplate 





W. H. WOOD 


the possibility of locating here are invited to visit our 
Chairman of the Board 


bank and confer with any of our officers. 





T. E. HEMBY Our collective experience and financial cooperation 
President are always available for the further development of 


this area. 











AmericantS@trust Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LARGEST UNIT BANK IN THE CAROLINAS CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Army-Navy “E” Awards 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, ye Aberdeen, Md. 

American Lava Corp., ye Chattanooga, Tenn. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

American Rolling Mill Co., y& (Ashland Plant), Ash- 
land, Kentucky. 

American Viscose Corp. (Front Royal Plant), Front 
Royal, Va. 

Batson-Cook Company, Inc., West Point, Ga. 

The Berg Boat Company, ye Georgetown, Md. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., ye Towson, Md. 

The Brewster Company, Inc., ye Shreveport, La. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., yey South 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Comas Cigarette Machine Co., Salem, Va. 

Consolidated Engineering Co., Naval Air Station, 
Patuxent River, Md. 

Cramerton Mills, y% (Cramerton Plant), Cramerton, 
N. C. 

Edwards Company, ye (Rogers Diesel & Aircraft 
Corp. Div.), Sanford, N. C. 

Equinox Mill, Anderson, S. C. 

Everedy Company, Inc., Frederick, Md. 

Food Machinery Corp., y& Lakeland, Fla. 

General Motors Corp., (Oldsmobile Div.), Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Gibbs Gas Engine Company, > ¥%& Jacksonville, Fla. 

Higgins Industries, Inc., yxy (City Park Plant), New 
Orleans, La. 

Higgins Industries, Inc., yey (Bayou St. John Plant), 
New Orleans, La. 

Higgins Industries, Inc., yxy (Industrial Canal Plant), 
New Orleans, La. 

Humble Oil and Refining Co., ye (Baytown Ord. 
Works), Baytown, Texas. 


Koppers Co., x (American Hammered Piston Ring 
Div.), Baltimore, Md. 

Koppers Co., yxy (Bartlett Hayward Div.), Balti- 
more, Md. 

Lincoln Engineering Co., y& St. Louis, Mo. 

Long Construction Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., 4% Anniston, Ala. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., y& 4 Monsanto, Tenn. 

Mt. Vernon Woodberry Mills, Inc., (Columbia Mills), 
Columbia, S. C. 

National Fireworks, Inc., (Plant No. 9), Bristol, Va. 

Norman Ford Co., Tyler, Texas. 

W. C. Norris Manufacturer, Inc., 4 Tulsa, Okla. 

North American Aviation, Inc., y% (Dallas Division), 
Dallas, Texas. 

Palmetto Cotton Mills, Inc., Palmetto, Ga. 

W. T. Smith Lumber Co., (Chapman Plant), Chap- 
man, Ala. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Works), Kingsport, Tenn. 

Texas Prefabricated House & Tent Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Tulsa Winch Mfg. Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Turner Construction Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., ye (Radio Div.), 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Holston Ordnance 


Maritime *“*M’”’ Awards 


Baltimore Copper Paint Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Shipyard, Inc., ye Spar- 
rows Point, Md. 

Pennsylvania Shipyards, Inc., 4 Beaumont, Texas. 

Southeastern Shipbuilding Corp., Savannah, Ga. 

Steves Sash & Door Co., ¥¢ San Antonio, Texas. 

W-K-M Company, Inc., Houston, Texas. 


Supplementing our September issue and bringing the Roll of 


Honor up to date.—Editor. 
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Ceremonies at the presentation of an Army-Navy “E” award to the Long Construc- 

tion Co., and Turner Construction Co., operating as Long-Turner. This honor was 

bestowed jointly on these companies for their work us contractors for the Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Engine Co.. plant at Kansas City, Mo. 





New Texas Pipeline 
Approved 


Construction of a new pipeline from 
Midland to Corsicana, Texas, which has 
received the approval of the W. P. B., 
will provide a much-needed additional 
outlet for the oil of the rich West 
Texas-New Mexico Permian Basin, last 
known area in which U. 8. crude oil 
production can be substantially in- 
creased. 

The new pipeline will carry 42,000 
barrels of crude oil daily from the 
Seminole and adjacent producing fields 
to connecting pipelines that serve re- 
fineries on the Texas Gulf Coast. The 
Magnolia Pipeline Company, builders 
of the line, will start immediate con- 
struction of initial segments of the pipe- 
. line between, Seminole and Midland, 
Texas, to be built with secondhand pipe 
now available. Pipe laying on the main- 
line, Midland to Corsicana, will start 
in mid-November—30 days ahead of the 
original schedule, because PAW has ar- 
ranged a month’s advance in the de- 
livery of the required new pipe from 
the rolling mills. 

Construction of a companion outlet 
for additional movement of West Texas 
crude will get underway during the 
fourth quarter of this year, and the 
combined initial capacity of the two 
new pipelines will provide for the move- 
ment of 107,000 barrels per day to both 
Gulf Coast and Midwest refineries. 

This companion pipeline, to be built 
by the Stanolind Pipeline Company 
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from the Slaughter Field in West Texas 
to Drumright, Okla., will start opera- 
tions at an initial flow of 65,000 barrels 
a day. Crude oil will be delivered to re- 
fineries in the Drumright area and to 
other refineries throughout the Middle 
West via existing pipelines running 
north. 


Texas Yard Gets New Ship 


Contract 

A contract for the construction of 14 
small cargo vessels of the 4,000 dead- 
weight ton class has been awarded to 
the Pennsylvania Shipyards, Ine., of 
Beaumont, Texas, the Maritime Com- 
mission has announced. With those pre- 
viously announced this contract brings 
to 100 the total number of vessels of 
this type for which contracts have been 
awarded. 


Airplane Parts Plant Com- 
pleted at Charlotte 


The installation of a complete new 
manufacturing plant for the production 
of airplane and airplane engine parts 
has just been completed at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, by R. H. Bouligny, Ine. 

Included in the machinery equipment 
is the largest centerless grinding ma- 
chine in the Charlotte area, a_heat- 
treating plant and a plating plant. 

In charge of the war products plant 
is O. R. Rowe, vice-president of the 
company. R. H. Bouligny, president, per- 
sonally supervises the construction di- 
vision of the firm. 


South’s Shipyards Deliver 
35 Ships in September 


The Nation’s merchant shipyards de- 
livered 160 cargo vessels totaling 1,- 
652,651 deadweight tons during Septem- 
ber. Southern shipyards contributed 55 
ships. 

Of the total ships delivered by south- 
ern yards 35 were Liberty Ships, 7 were 
tankers, four C-type vessels, and sea- 
going tugs. 

The number and type of vessels built 
by southern yards follow: 

Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co., Mobile, Ala., 3 tankers, 

Avondale Marine Ways, Inc., West- 
wego, La., 1 sea-going tug. 

Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Ine.,, 
Baltimore, Md., 19 Liberty. 

Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Shipyard, 
Ine., Sparrows Point, Md., 2 tankers. 

Delta Shipbuilding Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, La., 5 ET1 tankers. 

Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation, Mo- 
bile, Ala., 2 C2 cargo. 

Houston Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Houston, Tex., 5 Liberty. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Pascaguola, Miss., 2 C3 cargo. 

J. A. Jones Conistruction Co., Inc., 
Brunswick, Ga., 3 Liberty. 

J. A. Jones Construction Co., Inc., 
Panama City, Fla., 2 Liberty. 

Laneaster Iron Works, Ine., Perry- 
ville, Md., 1 coastal tanker. 

Pendleton Shipyards Co., Ine., New 
Orleans, La., 1 sea-going tug. 

Pennsylvania Shipyards, Inc., Beau- 
mont, Tex., 2 sea-going tugs. 

St. Johns River Shipbuilding Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., 8 Liberty. 

Southeastern Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Savannah, Ga., 3 Liberty. 

Todd-Galveston Dry Docks, Ine., Gal- 
veston, Tex., 1 coastal tanker. 


U. S. War Expenditures Now 
Total $124,000,000,000 


War expenditures by the United 
States Government amounted to $7,529,- 
000,000 in the month of August, an in- 
crease of $783,000,000 over July, or 12 
per cent. Compared to expenditures in 
the peak month of June, August ex- 
penditures showed a 2 per cent decrease. 

The average daily rate of expendi- 
tures for war purposes in August was 
$289,600,000 compared to $249,900,000 
in July, and $295,700,000 in June, or a 
16 per cent increase over July, and a 2 
per cent decrease from June. The daily 
rate is based on the 26 days in June 
and August, and the 27 days in July on 
which checks were cleared by the Treas- 
ury. 

From July 1, 1940, through August 
31, 1943, war expenditures by the United 
States Government amounted to $124,- 
000,000,000. 
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in London or Berlin may change the entire course of your 


business. 


It takes far less time to unconditionally surrender a shat- 
tered army than it does to change a business from a war to 


a peacetime basis. 


Today, Old Dominion’s creative and engineering staffs are 
studying the possibilities of the new materials and new 
methods which have been produced by this war. They are 
ready, now, to apply their knowledge to your peacetime 


packaging. 
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Industrial Development in the Carolinas 


(Continued from page 81) 


While successful prosecution of the war is the first 
concern of every loyal citizen, it is, nevertheless, of 
paramount importance that we plan now to convert 
to peace with a minimum of delay when hostilities 
cease. To fail to plan now for a quick shift to pro- 
duction of normal peacetime goods might prove dis- 
astrous. 

Here in brief is the over-all picture: 

American production of goods and services for 
1943 is estimated to reach $165,000,000,000 of which 
$85,000,000,000 or more than half will go into war 
output. This compares with a gross output of goods 
and services amounting to $100,000,000,000 for the 
year 1940, out of which only $2,000,000,000 represent- 
ed production of war goods. 

Employment figures reflect a similar picture. In 
1940, our last full peacetime year, 47,000,000 people 
were gainfully employed and of these, less than 1,- 
000,000 represented workers in the manufacture of 
war goods and members of the armed services. By the 
end of 1943 it is expected that more than 62,000,000 
will be employed of which over 20,000,000 will be 
directly engaged in war manufacture. An additional 
10,000,000 or more will be in our armed services, 

The full force of the dislocation brought about by 
this shift to war production is beginning to make 
itself evident. The drastic changes experienced in 
our daily life and in the manner of conducting busi- 
ness are familiar to everyone. We were not prepared 
for war when the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. 
Nevertheless, the transition from the routine of peace 
to a full-fledged war economy has been completed in 
approximately eighteen months. 

At the end of the war these twenty odd million em- 
ployees in war industries, together with probably 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000 soldiers, totaling between 30,- 
000,000 and 35,000,000 people will be diverted into 
civilian walks of life. To provide employment in pri- 
vate industry for these millions and to offset the $85,- 
000,000,000 production of war materials with an 
equivalent amount of peacetime goods and services, 
will constitute the most staggering job business has 
ever faced. Nevertheless, if American enterprise can- 
not accomplish the task, it cannot be done. It. is, 
therefore, incumbent upon everyone in the utmost 
self-interest, and for our country’s welfare, to give 
deliberate and prolonged thought to the planning of 
activities following the cessation of hostilities. 

Reconversion to a peacetime economy will pose 
many difficult questions, They will not be solved over- 
night. The Government owns approximately $15,000,- 
000,000 worth of plants engaged in war production. 
When war ends, these plants should be conveyed to 
private ownership as rapidly as it is humanly pos- 
sible. The Government should not engage in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing in competition with private 
industry during peacetime. The question of how soon 
irksome restrictions can be removed will require our 
best judgment and foresight. 

Government regulation will be necessary and in 
some cases Government control may have to continue 
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indefinitely. However, the concept of regulation 
should not be used as a pretext to destroy. Govern. 
ment should encourage private venture. After all, 
Government’s only source of funds is from incomes 
and profits of private industry—unless we abolish 
private property and industry and go completely 
socialistic. Business should cooperate with Govern. 
ment—and in this term business is included all effort 
for economic gain. We should begin now to shape our 
thinking so as to make the force of public opinion 
felt in behalf of private enterprise. After all, it is 
our Government and will be what we insist upon its 
being. Yes, these statements are trite, but some of 
the most fundamental truths of life are commonplace, 
Industry, agriculture and Government must ¢o- 
operate to provide jobs to the greatest possible extent 
in private industry—with Government spending ata 
minimum. If business is given the reasonable degree 
of latitude which it has the right to expect, business 
will meet the test. Our record in the production and 
transportation of war goods shows what America 
can do when we set our hands to a task. 

Peace will bring great. opportunities. The demand 
for goods after the war and the development of new 
products will create many new enterprises. Tremen- 
dous shortages of a great list of materials must be met 
by industry. There will be an accumulation of cash 
which will seek channels for investment and for the 
purchase of consumer goods and other things which 
can be supplied by industry. We should be better 
prepared for peace than we were for war. A quick 
shift to the production of consumer goods will atford 
an outlet for the cash accumulated during the war 
and will.go a long way towards preventing inflation. 

Therefore, we can see that the future of industrial 
development in the Carolinas, as I said in the begin- 
ning, hinges upon the answer to questions of vital, 
over-all importance which go beyond those factors 
we have heretofore considered in guaging the possi- 
bilities of the area. I have faith in the innate loyalty 
and soundness of the American people and believe 
that these contingencies can be met and overcome. It 
is unthinkable that they will not be met. 


With normal competitive factors allowed reason- 
able sway, the Carolinas will be in position to surge 
forward into an era of prosperity such as we have not 
witnessed heretofore. 

Figures on the growth of industry in the South 
during the past generation are imposing and are 
highly significant. During this period we have seen 
the value of manufactures doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled until the products of industry now exceed $12,- 
000,000,000 a year and the ratio of manufactures to 
agriculaural products is more than three to one. The 
South accounts for 80% of our cotton textiles; three- 
fourths of the nation’s rayon output; 100% of the 
naval stores production ; 100% of the phosphate rock ; 
90% of the kaolin; 100% of the bauxite; 90% of the 
fullers earth, to mention only a few. Everyone knows 
of Alabama’s importance in steel and pigiron; of the 
preeminence of the Carolinas in textiles; of North 
Carolina’s position in the manufacture of furniture 
and tobacco; of the recent tremendous increase in 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Industrial Development in the Carolinas 


‘(Continued from page 102) 


the manufacture of pulp and paper through the 
Southeastern States. A significant fact is that dur- 
ing the depression years southern industries fared 
much better than those in other sections. We, never- 
theless, still have a long way to go. There are op- 
portunities all about us. The South has approxi- 
mately one-third of the nation’s population and yet 
we still account for only one-fifth of its manufactures. 
Research and science have pointed the way toward 
the utilization of our material resources and have 
given us brief vistas of factories and payrolls such 
as we have not dreamed of heretofore. Reference has 
been made to the expansion of pulp and paper in the 
Southeast in recent years, This development has truly 
assumed tremendous proportions. During the past 
seven years 17 new mills have been established in the 
South, entailing investments aggregating more than 
$125,000,000. North Carolina and South Carolina 
have received their proportionate share of this de- 
velopment. While the major portion of pulp and 
paper production in the South is still in kraft, the 
manufacture of various grades of white paper is on 
the increase and the production of sulphite pulp has 
assumed important proportions. There is no longer 
any doubt as to the adaptability. of southern pine for 
the manufacture of any kind of paper made from wood 
pulp. 

In addition to the manufacture of paper bags, car- 
tons and packages, there is an increasing demand for 
wood pulp in the manufacture of rayon, plastics, 
cellophane, artificial wool, films, lacquers and other 
products. New fields of industrial utilization are con- 
tinually being explored in the realm of wood cellu- 
lose, resulting in the creation of new processes and 
new products, all based ultimately on wood fibre as 
the principal raw material. Relatively speaking, the 
development of the wood cellulose industry has 
scarcely begun and in the growing forests of the 
Carolinas, you have a material resource of great 
value, 

The rayon industry, that giant of American enter- 
prise, which from a small beginning twenty years ago 
has grown to the point that United States production 
exceeds 600 million pounds per annum, gives promise 
of continued expansion. By reason of their present 
predominance in textiles, as well as for their natural 
advantages, the Carolinas bid fair to profit from the 
further growth of the industry. Incidentally, 90% 
of our rayon is made from wood pulp, a fact of great 
importance in view of our fast growing wood cellu- 
lose industry, 

Twenty-five years ago the chemical industry in the 
United States was comparatively insignificant. The 
chemical industry is now in the billion dollar class, 
with hundreds of products comprising many of our 
most important daily needs. The Carolinas have 
every reasonable prospect for benefiting from the 
further expansion of chemical industries. Other op- 
portunities include the manufacture of starch from 
sweet potatoes; the manufacture of paints and var- 
nishes; canning; preserving; meat packing; dairy 
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products, etc. The soils of the Carolinas are capable 
of producing an almost endless range of crops, fruits 
and vegetables and the processing of foods should as. 
sume ever increasing importance in these two States, 
The development of industry goes hand in hand with 
the advance of agriculture. We are told that the day 
of the one-crop system in the South is past and that 
diversification is the order of the day. It is illogical, 
however, to expect the farmer to diversify his crops 
and produce poultry, vegetables, truck and fruit un- 
less the farmer can secure a market for his output. 
The answer to this problem, at least in part, lies in 
the development of local markets. Therefore, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that the development of indus- 
try is of direct benefit to the southern farmer. New 
industries in a community bring payrolls which in- 
crease the purchasing power of the populace. These 
industries absorb the excess population from the 
farms in gainful occupation and these industrial 
workers in turn constitute a ready cash market for 
the crops produced by the men left on the farm. In 
the South alone there is a vast market for food 
products, much of which are now brought in from 
other sections. There is scarcely a community that 
does not have an opportunity to establish some kind 
of an industry based on local materials or local needs. 

The Carolinas occupy a strategic position with re- 
spect to the markets of the country. They are virtu- 
ally overnight from the teeming millions of the North 
and East and are likewise advantageously situated 
to serve the rapidly growing markets in the South 
and in Latin American countries. 

May I say a word with respect to the erroneous 
idea, rather widespread, that the only way to get in- 
dustrial development for a community is to go out 
and move a plant from some other location to your 
own. It is true that for good economic reasons many 
industries are improperly located and are, conse- 
quently, good prospects for relocation. It is a fact, 
however, that in many communities, the greater part 
of their industrial growth has been one from within 
rather than from the relocation of plants. A word 
as to the industries which we havé. It is just as im- 
portant to keep those we have as to get*new ones. 
Plants may move from a community as well as to it. 
Then too, we are usually judged by what we are doing 
rather than by what we say we can do. The old say- 
ing is true that nothing succeeds like success. 

_ All of which suggests the importance of fostering 
policies of taxation and expenditures of public money 
designed to encourage rather than to threaten new 
industries. It takes money to finance manufacturing 
enterprises, and a community cannot expect capital 
to invest in it unless there is reasonable assurance 
that in matters of taxation and fiscal policies the 
new enterprise will be given a fair chance to earn and 
keep a reasonable return on its investment. The great- 
est thing any community or state can do in its efforts 
to secure new industries is to build up a spirit of 
friendship and good will toward business. Industry 
will steer clear of those communities which exhibit a 
critical attitude toward capital. 

In recent years the railroads of the South have been 


(Continued on page 112) 
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NORTH, South, East and West . . . the power of 
American locomotives is speeding millions of tons of 
the materials of war and hundreds of thousands of 
fighting men . . . to end this war. Not a minute can 


be lost. For in that minute, men can die. 


That’s the all-important reason why day never ends 
at this engine terminal of the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way, in Roanoke, Va. Here, modernization and peak 
efficiency have stepped up servicing capacity from 85 
to 135 locomotives every 24 hours. From five operat- 
ing districts, all day and all night, these symphonies of 
steel and power roll into the terminal. By swift, as- 
sembly-line method, each locomotive is quickly, but 
thoroughly inspected; fed and watered, washed and 
groomed, lubricated, possibly doctored a bit . . . and, 


- rolls out again, at the rate 
back into the battle of 


“champing at the bit’ 
of one every ten minutes... 
transportation. 


Without trains, mass transportation for war is 
impossible. Without locomotives, trains cannot move. 
Hence, the job of fast servicing and keeping American 
locomotives rolling is absolutely vital to Victory. 


* * K K *K * 


When Victory is won, the Norfolk and Western — 
operating between Cincinnati and Columbus in the mid- 
west and the Virginias and Carolinas, with lines to the 
North and South — will play an important role in 
promoting the peacetime progress of the nation and the 
strategically located territory it serves. 
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“Victory Oil Line’? Proposed 
for South 


A so-called “Victory Oil Line,” origi- 
nating in Southwest Texas, drawing 
petroleum supplies from four states and 
extending through the South to Nor- 
folk, Va., is being proposed by a group 
of congressional leaders, state Repre- 
sentative Frank W. Boykin of Alabama. 


Taking the position that the South- 
east has been “virtually by-passed” in 
the government’s pipeline transporta- 
tion program, a group of southern sena- 
tors and congressmen who are propos- 
ing the 1,400-mile project, have laid 
plans for two 12%4-inch lines, side-by- 
side, with spurs from the main line ex- 
tending to principal Gulf and Atlantic 
ports. Reservoirs of Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Mississippi would supply 
the lines, designed for a daily capacity 
of 150,000 to 200,000 barrels. 


“It would not only be of great ad- 
vantage in speeding victory over the 
Axis,” Rep. Boykin declared, “but also 
would supplement the current move- 
ment of civilian petroleum supplies to 
the entire shortage area—both the 
Southeast and East. Obviously less ra- 
tioning would result. 


“But just as important in the overall 
picture,” he added, “is the benefit which 


such a line would bring in the post-war 
development of the entire South. The 
war-time industrialization of Dixie is 
certain to continue after we have won 
the peace.” 


“The difference in the cost of trans- 
porting petroleum to the Eastern Sea- 
board by rail tank cars and by coast- 
wide tankers is borne by the taxpayers 
and motorists through a pool handled 
by the defense supplies corporation,” he 
explained. “Until completion of the so- 
called ‘big-inch’ line from Longview, 
Tex., to the Pittsburgh area, this differ- 
ence amounted to almost a million dol- 
lars per day. 


“Even when ‘big-inch’ is operating at 
capacity—and that has not yet been 
achieved—there will remain some 600,- 
000 barrels to be moved by rail. The 
DSC subsidy, amounting to about a dol- 
lar a barrel, is paid to the oil companies 
to enable them to maintain their profits 
in the face of excess rail costs. So, even 
now, the taxpayers and motorists are 
paying to this subsidy program at least 
$600,000 per day. More pipelines is the 
answer to the problem.” 


The victory system is designed to pro- 
vide intermediate terminals at Mobile, 
Ala.; Brunswick and Savannah, Ga.; 
Charleston, S. C., and Wilmington, 
Morehead City and Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Cast Iron Borings Needed 


Millions of pounds of the tiny slivers 
left after cast iron is drilled or ma- 
chined are now critically needed for ex- 
plosives, dyes, and chemicals to aid in 
preserving rubber. 


Each year, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company states, it requires more than 
100,000,000 pounds of these shavings, 
called chemical borings, for its plants 
and the ordnance works it operates for 
the government. 


Borings are used as a so-called reduc- 
ing agent in making aniline for dyes, 
Aniline, in turn, enters into the manu- 
facture of dimethylaniline, employed in 
making tetryl, a booster for high ex- 
plosives and diphenylamine, a stabilizer 
for smokeless powder and a required 
chemical in preserving natural and syn- 
thetic rubber. 


Soft, oil-free borings, such as result 
from machining of cast iron piston 
rings, shock absorber housings, trans- 
mission housings, pulleys, and textile 
machinery, are badly needed in carload 
lots. An average box car carries 90,000 
pounds of borings. 


Plants machining cast iron are urged 
to sell their borings, rather than re- 
melting or shipping to blast furnaces. 
Hard borings are used, too, but the 
shortage is in the soft, oil-free ones. 





States. 


in all directions. 





LAURINBURG, NORTH CAROLINA 


An ideal distributing point for a large area of a most prosperous 
section of the two Carolinas. 


Approximately one hundred miles from the largest cities of the two 
Situated like the hub of a wheel, with hard surfaced highways leading 


Served by the LAURINBURG AND SOUTHERN RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, connecting directly with the Atlantic Coast Line Railway at Johns, 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway at Dixie, and the Aberdeen and Rockfish 
Railroad at Raeford, N. C. 


Laurinburg and Southern Railroad Company 


G. Y. JONES, Traffic Manager 
J. W. HOLLIS, Auditor 


~< Laurinburg, North Carolina 
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POMON 


Serving The South For 57 Years 








For Sanitary Sewers 


* Manufactured by 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co. 


4,000 POMONA, N. C. 
CARS (GREENSBORO, N. C.) 


YEARLY Phone 7144 


Established 1886 


Vitrified Salt Glazed 
CLAY PIPE 


Manufacturers 


Sewer Pipe 
Culvert Pipe 
Well Pipe 
Conduit Pipe 
Gutter Pipe 
Meter Boxes 
Segment Blocks 
Silo Blocks 
Farm Drain Tile 
Wall Coping 
Flue Lining 
Fire Brick 




















CLINE 


Contractor 


KF. D. 


w 


Offices in: 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The Garden of Texas 
(Continued from page 89) 


peints for the season included: 
Edinburg, 4,999; Weslaco, 3,862; 
San Benito, 3,768; Pharr, 3,719; 
Elsa, 3,372; Mercedes, 3,188; Mc- 
Allen, 2,387; Alamo, = 1,963; 
Brownsville, 1,914; Harlington, 
1,740; Santa Rosa, 1,497; Mission, 
1,402; Engelman, 1,384; Donna, 
1,300; La Feria, 1,036; Raymond- 
ville, 1,000; Hauser, 779; Edcouch, 
520; Bayview, 477; Laureles, 408; 
San Juan, 325; Russelltown, 318; 
Combes, : 287 ; Rio Hondo, 225; Los 
Fresnos, 186; Val V aide, "185; 
Lozano, 165; Sharyland, 157; Car- 
ricitos, 418; Adams Gardens, 139; 
McColl, 259; Primera, 97; San 
Perlita, 65; La Paloma, 78; Lan- 
tana, 43; Hargill, 34; Palmhurst, 
34; Santa Maria, 31; Stuart Place, 
52; Sebastian, 5; Lyford, 59; Al- 
ton, 5. 

Valley canning plants during 
the 1942-43 season processed 7,360,- 
000 cases of grapefruit juice, a pack 
worth $16,560,000, and ranked next 
to Florida as the greatest citrus 
juice canning area in the nation. 


Florida, world leader in such 
processing, canned an estimated 
14,986,340 cases, worth about what 
it was last season. This year grape- 
fruit juice went to war. The gov- 
ernment took a big chunk of the 
high vitamin juice for the men at 
home and at the fighting front. 

Civilian demands were also 
high, but they received from the 
Valley alone about 2,000,000 cases 
less than last year, although this 
year’s pack was almost that much 
over 1942. 

Processors are still warehousing 
the bulk of the government-held 
portion of the pack. Valley stor- 
age facilities are now holding more 
than 2,500,000 cases of juice, 
awaiting government shipping 
orders. Canners are not too con- 
cerned about the holdover. The 
government has paid them and 
they pay the storage charges. The 
federal contract gave the govern- 
ment 11 months to request ship- 
ment. Canners expect most of it 
will be moved before the next sea- 
son starts. 

During the 1942 season Valley 
canners processed 5,508,000 cases. 


They were required to hold back 
58 per cent of this for the govern. 
ment. 

This year so far about 4,500,000 
cases have moved to market from 
the bead A case of two dozen 
No. 2 size cans is worth $2.25. On 
this canners base the total value 
of their production. Florida so 
far has moved more than 10,500,- 
000 cases of its pack, leaving an 
estimated 4,192,113 cases yet to go. 
At this time last year the Valley 
had only a few hundred thousand 
cases of its prior season’s pack on 
hand. Florida had about 2,250,000 
cases. 


Wood Preserving Company 
Expands Operations 


The firm of Eppinger and Russell 
Company, a wood preserving concern in 
operation since 1878, have expanded 
their activities through acquisition of 
the wood preserving plant formerly op- 
erated by the Norfolk Creosoting Com- 
pany. This now gives Eppinger and Rus- 
sell two plants in the South, their own 
at Jacksonville, Florida, and the newly 
acquired one which is located at Money 
Point, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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pany 
Washed gravel for all kinds of concrete—also for asphalt surfacing. Gravel 
— that runs more than 99% silica for use as flux for smelters and use in Alumi- 
til: num plant. Washed sand that meets Government specifications — capacity 60 
andec ’ 

ion of cars per day. 
rly op- 


i B. V. HEDRICK GRAVEL and SAND COMPANY 


ir own 


newly B. V. HEDRICK, PRESIDENT 
ai LILESVILLE, N.C. 

















Add to the life of your tools ... at lower 
cost... with the substantial, accurate 


DMP We Rolo) ike] 4-lamelelaieka-MClalite (=v 


“A heck of a lot of machine for the money,” say delighted users... 


You make a big saving on initial cost — and trols . . . wide graduations on microm- 

get dependable, trouble-free results over a long, eter for close settings . . . unique wheel 

useful life — with this husky, big-capacity adapter that saves on ‘‘truing-up’’ opera- 

grinder. It is ideal for surface grinding, tool tions ... many other features that assure 
sharpening, etc. - you of creditable performance. 

Designed for speed and ease Call your industrial dis- 

of operation. Convenient con- tributor (Delta sells only 

through distributors) to- 

day. Write for Catalog. 

M-4E 





Tear out... 
and mail the 
coupon today! 


a  . 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
706L E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
eee send me your Wot ata giving 
Heavy enough for production work (over Magnetic Chuck (not furnished). lo oe ae your full line of ‘low- 
6 feet high, weight close to 700 Ibs.) Maximum surface that can be ground: Length 1312”, cost machine tools. 
Wheel 7 x 12, 114” bore; minimum cup width 6” (table surface 53/4 x 13). 
wheel 312” dia. Hand operated. << e pee 
Capacity po gl bee Traverse feed, one graduation is .001”. 
9,” to table — 6” 0 Coarse vertical adjustment (wheel at top left), 91/2” 
, - 
Brown & Sharpe No. 510 penny 


Micrometer adjustment 34” range, each graduation 
\ ; is .0005” Ig cack ica cccait incessant ntti 
MILWAUKEE Two spindle speeds: 3200 or 4200 r.p.m. with 60 cy. 
7 motor. 
Machine Tools 
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Access to the Great Kanawha 
Valley 


(Continued from page 83) 


highway with all obstructions to 
fluid travel removed. 

East of Charleston more difficult 
and more costly construction was 
required. For many miles the river 
flood plain proved too narrow for 
widening the existing highway to 
four lanes. To secure more space a 
rock fill was made along the 
Kanawha River bank. Well based 
on solid rock in the river bed the 
fill was carried to an elevation well 
above normal flood waters and to 
a proper height for the new road- 
way. Rock borrow material, se- 
cured from the nearby cliffs, was 
handled to place by the contractors 
with tractors and trailer wagon 
outfits. It was placed in layers, not 
exceeding two feet in thickness, all 
voids filled with spalls and the 
whole carefully compacted. So 
well was this work carried out by 
the contractor that, although two 
recent Kanawha River floods have 
saturated the fill for most of its 
height, there has been no appreci- 
able settlement. 


‘four-lane 


Rock fills were topped with se- 
lected earth material and then a 
four-lane-divided concrete pave- 
ment placed. 

A series of bottleneck condi- 
tions, caused by the existing route 
passing under an adjacent railroad 
via a narrow underpass, was 
eliminated by the building of a new 
bridge at Campbell 
Creek, and a road relocation. A 
new four-lane, 19 span, overhead 
bridge, 462 feet long at Reed, pass- 
ing over tracks of two railroads, 
will complete the new relocation. 

North of Charleston two new 
plants in the government’s syn- 
thetic rubber program were ser- 
viced by U. S. Route 35 and W. Va. 
Route 25; both two-lane bitumin- 
ous highways. With traffic in- 
creased to nearly 10,000 vehicles 
per day, these routes also became 
inadequate. Traffic was further 
seriously handicapped and_ re- 
stricted by two bottlenecks, a one- 
way stone bridge, near Charleston, 
and a one-way steel bridge near 
Dunbar. 

Contract for a new four-lane 
concrete bridge has been let for the 
Charleston location and a twin, 10 


x 10 box culvert with fill and pav- 
ing over it, will be built to replace 
the old steel bridge. Contract also 
has been let to widen several miles 
of the old 16-foot wide route to 22 
feet. 

In the design of all projects a 
serious attempt has been made to 
limit the use of critical materials 
to a minimum. Restrictions on 
steel and the necessity of conserv- 
ing many materials for war pur- 
poses made this necessary. Gravity 
sections were used for retaining 
walls wherever possible instead of 
the usual more economical rein- 
forced type. In the grade separa- 
tion structures at both South 
Charleston and at Reed, although 
these are of reinforced concrete 
design, the use of steel has been 
held to the minimun, as is also 
the case in the new bridges built 
at Campbell Creek and near 
Charleston. 

In concrete pavement slabs, wire 
mesh has been entirely omitted as 
have dowel bars at all contraction 
joints. Slabs are 11 ft. wide and 
are 8 inches uniform thickness. 
Contraction joints are 20 ft. cen- 

(Continued on page 128) 
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HIGH POINT, 
THOMASVILLE & DENTON 
RAILROAD 


FAST - RELIABLE - RESPONSIBLE - DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


FAST SERVICE is today's de- 
mand. We give it. 
RELIABILITY as a carrier is a 
proved factor of our service. 
Our policies of courtesy and 
efficiency have been tried and 
a steady increase in the num- 
ber of our patrons has re- 
sulted. 

RESPONSIBILITY, financial as 
well as otherwise, is an essen- 


DEPENDABILITY is an essen- 
tial factor of our service. 
Established and regular sched- 
ules to all parts of the United 
States — through our connec- 
tions the Winston-Salem South- 
bound, Norfolk and Western, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Norfolk 
Southern and Seaboard Air 
Line railroads—assure you of 
deliveries as expected. 


POINT, THOMASVILLE 
' & DENTON R.R. 


tial which shippers and buyers 


should never overlook. 





“Nothing But Service to Sell” 





For detailed information as to rates, routings, schedules, etc., write 


Traffic Dept., High Point, Thomasville and 
Denton Railroad, High Point, N. C. 
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Write fr Proof 


PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED 











EVER CLEAN BOILER PROCESS 
Mogul Ever Clean Boiler Process eliminates and 


prevents scale, oil trouble, carry-over in high 





Write for complete information on pressure steam boilers. Safely and positively 


obtaining Mogul Master Test Set breaks up and disintegrates scale. Establishes a 
in conjunction with use of Mogul. 


Scientifically prepared for making 
pH, Chloride and Hardness Tests. 30 years of service to industry and institutions. 


protective film on the interior metal surfaces. Over 


Service Engineers in Principal Cities 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FIBRE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Industrial Development in the Carolinas 
(Continued from page 104) 


the subject of much unjust criticism from certain 
quarters because of alleged discriminatory freight 
rates. Certain well-intentioned people have told and 
are still telling the world that the South is the victim 
of discrimination in freight rate matters; that high 
freight rates constitute a barrier around the South 
which prevents industrial development in this area; 
that southern manufacturers cannot ship their goods 
to the large markets in competition with manu- 
facturers in the North, and that the South is, there- 
fore, being held down by these high freight rates and 
forced to occupy the position of a “colony” which 
furnishes raw materials to the Industrial East where 
manufacturers wax rich at the South’s expense. 
Without any desire or intention to disparage these 
critics, or to bring into question the sincerity of their 
interest in the welfare of the South, it must be pointed 
out in all fairness that these criticisms are not in 
accord with the known facts. These erroneous con- 
tentions are either based on a lack of proper informa- 
tion or misinterpretation of the facts in the case. 
Figures presented show that during the past decade 
industry has grown faster in the South than any- 
where else in America; that within the past genera- 
tion manufactures have doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled, and that thousands of plants are in operation 
over the South, turning out a great variety of 
products which are being shipped to all parts of the 


country in competition with industry elsewhere. You 
have heard a list of the “world’s largest” plants which 
includes scores found in the South. This certainly 
does not support the contention that the South is 
being held back industrially or that we are merely 
suppliers of raw materials for factories in the In-. 
dustrial East. 

It is with considerable reluctance that I refer to 
this freight rate controversy, but it furnishes sucli a 
good illustration of how unfair criticism can be hurt- 
ful to business that I can not refrain from mentioning 
it. No one will contend that our system of rate mak- 
ing is perfect but, to say the least, there are certainly 
two sides to the question. 

It is not my intention to engage in a technical dis- 
cussion of freight rates. The subject is much too 
complicated to be covered in a short article. The 
fundamental facts in the matter, however, can be 
briefly stated. By reason of such factors as the dis- 
tribution of the South’s transportation load, traflic 
density, etc., the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has seen fit to prescribe a higher level of class rates 
in the South than those prevailing in the North, or, 
what is commonly known as Official Territory. It is 
not true, as has been stated, that rates within the 
South are thirty-nine per cent higher than similar 
rates within the North, or Official Territory. Further- 
more, as is generally known, the preponderance of the 
South’s freight moves on commodity rates, so-called, 
which are generally as low or lower, mile for mile, 

(Continued on page 114) 








HIGH POINT 


NORTH CAROLINA 





DEFINITELY geared to large-scale production, war 
requirements found High Point already prepared. 


Victory will find High Point equally ready to maintain 
its status as “The Balanced Industrial City.” For, be- 
sides factories supplying industrial goods, normal produc- 
tion of the city’s 183 industrial plants is predominantly 
consumer goods, for which post-war days will bring un- 
precedented demand — furniture — hosiery — wearing ap- 
parel—building materials—paints—mattresses—toys and 
the like. 


Every analysis points to bright horizons after Victory. 





FORESEES BRIGHT BORIZONS 
AFTER VICTORY 


HIGH POINT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


And High Point invites further industry and distrib- 
uting companies to base their operations in this advan- 
tageous center. Favorable year ’round climate, harmoni- 
ous labor relationships; 80 percent native white and less 
than 1 percent foreign born; on main transportation 
arteries; in a city with conveniences, services and recrea- 
tion facilities for more than double the population. 


Ask any questions you wish about residential attrac- 
tions, industrial opportunity, working conditions and 
church and school advantages. Full information and in- 
formative literature will be furnished quickly. Address: 


High Point, N. C. 
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Established in 1932, this 
organization has built 
some of the most impor- 
tant Federal, State, Muni- 
cipal and Industrial build- 
ings in the Southeast. 
Ready to serve you when 


Victory comes. 


L. B. 


General 


Office of L. B. Gallimore, Greensboro, North Carolina 


LI™MoRE 


Contractor 








State License 
99\ 





Number 


508 Jackson St., 
Greensboro, N. C. 








































CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
OF 


“The Safe Executor” 


| At the Close of Business September 30, 1943 

| RESOURCES 

| Cash and Due trom Banks ........-....-0e ee eeeeeee $11,037,981.55 
Obligations of the United States ........-....-0508- $41,874,628.76 

| Federal Intermediate Credit Bank Debentures ...... 589,597.16 

| Predera) LONG BASE BORGO jo occc cece ccccccssscness 399,190.79 

| North and South Carolina and Tennessee Bouds....  2,107,681.55 
Municipal 2nd Other Marketable Bonds ............ 1,138, 268.06 


46,109,316.32 
2,402,995.11 
279,329.22 


TOTAL BONDS (Cost less Valuation Reserve) 
PIOAIIE GU TOMSROUNUO cisercie'c cpioc cc 5 6 octet ees ems 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets ........-....045 


Banking Houses, Furniture and Fixtures and Real 
260,684.81 


BRANCH BANKING & TRUST COMPANY 


WILSON FREMONT WARSAW KINSTON PLYMOUTH 
ELM CITY SELMA WALLACE NEW BERN WILLIAMSTON 
GOLDSBORO FAYETTEVILLE FAISON TRENTON 


Estate (Tax Value $286,465.00) .....-....05 2-005 
$60,090,307.01 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock—Common ..............cccseececcees 400,000.00 
Capital BtOCK—Preverree 2... ccc cece cee ewe eete 100,000.00 
PRN = 695576 5,050 15) 50a blero ceca SON re ea rere ce 750,000.00 
MIVA PPPOUUB: bic cece ccs ce noe canes bene seee ee cee 504,097.86 
INN Too 6240.45. ah ote sacar d- shod ack i Pare Ae wane ga ee eS 409,187.60 
er rrrerr ere errr er eee 8,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Other Liabilities .. ....... 46,077.62 


RE ere rrr et Pe rrr re err eis TS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


$60,090,307.01 


SOUND BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE FOR EASTERN CAROLINA 


57,872,943.93 
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Industrial Development in the Carolinas 
(Continued from page 112) 


than the rates on similar traffic moving between points 
in the North or East. Furthermore, as is likewise 
generally known, the railroads are continually work- 
ing with industry in the establishment of these com- 
modity rates for the purpose of enabling industry in 
the South to compete with similar enterprises 
wherever located. 


Last but not least, where inequities exist, there is 
always recourse to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, an old Government agency which was set 
up for this very purpose and for the adjudication of 
other matters at issue between the railroads and the 
public. Incidentally, it might be pointed out that this 
agency has the full respect of shippers and railroads 
alike. 

The various states are working for sound industrial 
development in the South. Certainly chambers of 
commerce in the South have not been lacking in as- 
siduous efforts to bring in new industries. The rail- 
roads are likewise contributing substantially toward 
this effort. Therefore, it behooves us to pull together 
in this effort for the common good and criticism such 
as I have referred to cannot fail to react unfavorably 
against the South and be detrimental to our common 
interests. As leaders in your communities and men 
who have a good deal to do with shaping public senti- 


ment, we all have an opportunity to render a con. 
structive service to our state and to the South by in. 
forming ourselves on this subject. Given the full facts 
in the case, I am confident that every man’s attitude 
concerning it will be fair and impartial. This is what 
business is seeking generally in a community. It is 
time for the South to get away from that state of 
mind which causes us to seek a “whipping boy” to be 
used as an alibi for some of our own failures or short- 
comings. 


By and large we find in the Carolinas an attitude 
of sympathy toward the problems of business and a 
friendly working interest in the welfare of industry, 
Carolinians are a kindly-disposed people. This is one 
of the outstanding reasons for the movement of in- 
dustry into your borders. Let’s foster and nurture 
this spirit of friendship. It will pay big dividends. 


This is a goodly land. We can possess it in the real 
sense of the word, if we will. All nature is ready to 
bestow upon mankind the abundant treasures of its 
storehouse. The only thing which can prevent our 
enjoying them to the fullest degree will be a failure 
on our part to recognize the opportunities about us 
and to exercise intelligence in managing our affairs. 
The fault will not be in our stars, but in ourselves, if 
we are underlings. 


*Originally delivered as a_ paper before the presidents and_ secretaries of 
chambers of commerce in the Carolinas at Charlotte, N. C., July 26, 1943. 
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Adams-Millis Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY HOSIERY 


MEN, WOMEN aud CHILDREN 


PLANTS—HIGH POINT, TRYON, KERNERSVILLE. N. C. 


CHICAGO OFFICE—222 WEST ADAMS ST. 
NEW YORK OFFICE—EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


- HIGH POINT, N. C. 
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“Duty of the Servant to 
the Master” 
(Continued from page 85) 


ing better than what was said by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932. In 
that year the soldiers’ bonus was 
a campaign issue. That, un- 
doubtedly, was a plea for assist- 
ance in a time of stress, and one 
made by our own people. Mr. 
Roosevelt made himself clear on 
the issue in a speech at Pittsburgh, 
or October 19th, 1932. He said, “I 
do not see how, as a matter of com- 


mon sense, a government running 
behind two billion dollars a year 
can consider the anticipation of 
bonus payment until it has a bal- 
anced budget, not only on paper, 
but with a surplus of cash in the 
Treasury.” In that same speech, 
he went further, on the subject of 
National debt, “Our Federal ex- 
travagance and improvidence in 
addition to imposing a tax burden 
that individuals and business can- 
not bear, because of the unortho- 
dox Federal financing, has im- 
paired the whole credit structure.” 
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And again, “The first and most im. 
portant step in balancing our Fed. 
eral budget is to reduce expenses,” 
He also said: “I am sure the fifty 
per cent increase in government 
over-head in four years ... from 
1927 to 1931, reveals why we can 
never expect any important econ- 
omy from this administration. It 
is committed to the idea that we 
ought to center control of erery- 
thing in Washington as rapidly as 
possible. That was the idea that 
increased government cost by a bil- 
lion in a year. Now, ever since the 
days of Thomas Jefferson that has 
been the exact reverse of the dem- 
ocratic concept .... which is to 
permit Washington to take from 
the States nothing more than is 
necessary to keep abreast of our 
changing economic situation.” 

Once more, I offer a solution for 
post-war economic stability in the 
words of Mr. Roosevelt. In 1952, in 
the same speech, he hit the nail on 
the head when he said, “I have 
sought to make two things clear. 
Virst, that we can make savings 
by reorganization of existing de- 
partments, by eliminating func- 
tions, by abolishing many of the 
innumerable boards and commis- 
sions which over a long period of 
years have grown up as ex-cres- 
cences on the regular system. These 
savings can properly be made to 
total many hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year.” And, finally, I 
quote Mr. Roosevelt, as of October, 
1932 when he said, “Upon the 
financial stability of the United 
States government depends the 
stability of trade and employment 
and of the entire banking, saving 
and insurance systems of the coun- 
try.” 

That was the sound, logical rea- 
soning of our President in the cam- 
paign of 1932. That reasoning is 
still sound. It must form the basis 
for successful post-war economic 
planning. 

We have no difficulty in saying 
what we want of a post-war world. 
But the process of working out a 
sound, balanced program will take 
time, patience and faith. There 
will be no sudden miracle; there 
will be no Shang-ri-la! Clear-think- 
ing business men, professional men 
and labor leaders are convinced 
that free enterprise, working with 
a helpful, sympathetic govern- 

(Continued on page 118) 
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‘ament Every facility of this plant has been placed at the command of Uncle Sam 

E baie in order to speed Victory. When the war is over the expanded equip- 

"4 a ment and enlarged personnel will enable us to serve our customers more 

- o efficiently than ever before. 

et we We will meet every demand of the shipping industry up to 250 feet in 

every: ? length, in addition to carrying on our established business which has won 
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“Duty of the Servant to 
the Master”’ 


(Continued from page 116) 


ment, is the answer to post-war 
prosperity. William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Labor was frank, to say the 
least, when he said: “As the 
spokesman for a Labor organiza- 
tion with six and a half million 
members, I want to make it em- 
phatically clear, here and now, 
that the American Federation of 


Labor stands four-square in sup- 
We rec- 
ognize the right to own and man- 


port of free enterprise. 


age private property for public 
service and profit. We believe that 
private business and private in- 
dustry have made tremendous con- 
tributions to the development of 
our country in the past, and will 
take advantage of the flowing op- 
portunities for even greater 
growth in the future. For these 
services to the people, we concede 
that the owners and managers of 
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Earle operating machinery on swing, verti- 
cal lift, rolling lift, bascule and ferry trans- 
fer bridges—as well as on sewage disposal 
plants, locks, dams, gates, dredges, etc. 


—has proven its ability to give years of 


dependable service with a minimum of 
maintenance. Write today for Bulletin 


42-B. 


THE EARLE GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
4719 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


EARLE 





private property are entitled to a 
fair profit. We of the American 
Federation of Labor will oppose 
any attempt to abridge, restrict or 
interfere with the freedom and 
rights of free enterprise.” 

Unless the great mass of the 
American people can share in pri- 
vate buisness, with fair wages for 
their work and constantly im- 
proved living conditions, then free 
enterprise has failed. Sherman 
Rogers, in his “Great American 
Delusion,” quotes figures from the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, pointing out that from 1930 
to 1940 the manufacturing indus- 
try of the United States produced 
an income of $129,130,000,000, the 
employees receiving $111,125,000,- 
000, and the stockholders and 
owners in dividends and accumula- 
tions of surplus $17,405,000,000. 
Employees received eighty six and 
one half cents of each dollar. . 
owners and stockholders thirteen 
and one half cents. During that 
decade, the average number of em- 
ployees was about 8,000,000 while- 
the stockholders numbered more 
than 8,000,000. So, instead of a 
handful of stockholders we actual- 
ly had more stockholders than em- 
ployees, and they, the stockholders 
received only thirteen and a half 
cents out of each dollar earned, 
while labor received eighty six and 
a. half cents. 

Business men cannot solve the 
post-war problem alone. Labor 
cannot solve it alone; and the gov- 
ernment cannot and should not try 
to solve it alone. Only through the 
closest, the most friendly coopera- 
tion of all three, government, busi- 
ness and labor can a satisfactory 
solution be found. 

Our business now, as post-war 
planners, is to get down to the 
drudgery of working out the de- 
tails for a post-war housecleaning. 
We must resurrect from their dust 
covered hiding places, the funda- 
mentals of American Democracy. 
We must test the scales of the three 
branches of government and make 
certain that the executive, the 
legislative and the judicial balance 
is true and fine and delicate as it 
was meant to be. We must produce 
and save our way out of debt in- 
stead of trying to spend our way 
out. We must insist that free and 
private enterprise is the founda- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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“Duty of the Servant to 
the Master”’ 


(Continued from page 118) 


tion of American prosperity and 
progress. 

America wants Peace, prosper- 
ity and security; but not at the 
price of liberty. The security we 
ask is not the paternalistic dole, 
but job-security, security of oppor- 
tunity to work for the peace and 
prosperity we ask and to profit 
thereby. The people of America 
have the faith, the ability and the 


patience to plan their own salva- 
tion. The people under American 
Democracy have the final say. It 
cannot be otherwise, if we are to 
preserve after the war, the De- 
mocracy for which we are fighting 
and dying now. It is as Mr. Roose- 
velt said to the New York Legisla- 
ture in 1931: “The government is 
not the master, but the creature of 
the people. The duty of the State 
towards the citizens is the duty of 
the servant to the master. The peo- 
ple have created it—the people by 
common consent, permit its con- 
tinued existence.” 
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TODAY at WAR .... Our machines 
behind the fighting lines and in vital plants are 
turning out and maintaining material for War. 
Our job became bigger—supplying machines 
for Army, Navy, Aircraft and defense plants. 
Our engineers for over forty years have 
established a continuous record of improve- 
ment. We have successfully bridged the gap 
from custom built to assembly line methods— 
added speed to precision, maintaining the es- 
sential twin objectives — Craftsmanship and 
Performance. TOMORROW at PEACE... 
We shall emerge—stronger and better pre- 
pared to resume our task—service to the in- 
dustry of America and the world. 


KEEP YOUR PRODUCTION IN GEAR FOR VICTORY 
) 
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WYSONG AND MILES COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MACHINE TOOLS AND 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


A New Rubber-Like Plastic 
(Continued from page 87) 


current rubber emergency will 
come first and these were named 
as inner tubes, gloves and indus. 
trial products which, until Mar. 
vinol’s discovery, could not be sat- 
isfactorily made from substitutes, 

“Marvinol has properties of re- 
claimability due to its thermo- 
plastic nature, superior abrasion 
resistance, ability to withstand 
constant flexing without fatigue 
and impermeability to gasses and 
liquids — properties which for 
years have been attracting the at- 
tention of scientists to this type of 
plastic as the ideal material to 
supersede rubber,” officials an- 
nounced, and “up to now the one 
stumbling block in the way has 
been the failure of vinyl materials 
to remain stable at high tempera- 
tures, in strong sunlight, or when 
in contact with even dilute acid 
or alkaline solutions. 

“In the case of Marvinol,” they 
pointed out, “this supposedly in- 
surmountable obstacle has been 
overcome by the inclusion of a 
sealed-in, non-extractable plastic- 
izer in the compound. Air, water, 
sunlight, acid and alkaline solu- 
tions and temperatures up to 250 
degrees Fahrenheit do not have 
any effect on this plasticizer, and 
as a result the compound retains 
its elasticity, resiliency and flexi- 
bility just as pure gum rubber 
does, with the added advantage 
that Marvinol does not have rub- 
ber’s tendency to oxidize or age. 

“Another great advantage of 
Marvinol,” it was stressed, “is the 
fact that it can be processed on 
standard rubber working machin- 
ery. Marvinol stocks can be com- 
pounded and mixed on a regular 
open rubber mill, and extruded, 
molded and calendered on the same 
machines used to extrude, mold 
and calender regular natural rub- 
bers. The sole exception is the fact 
that with Marvinol the vulcaniza- 
tion process, or heat treating and 
compounding with sulphur, is com- 
pletly eliminated. 

“It is the elimination of vulcani- 
zation on Marvinol and the ther- 
moplastic nature of the base ma- 
terial that accounts for its amaz- 
ing reclaimability. Where in re- 
claiming rubber, it is first neces- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Phones 33685-33686 Greensboro, N. C. 


Organized in April 1941 and at present running 100% on war work, 
this plant has been doubled in size and in personnel several times. 
Today, we look forward to an early Victory and the opportunity to 
serve industry in the world reconstruction period. The knowledge we 
have gained in building parts for ships and army ordnance will enable 
us to do bigger jobs in less time for post-war industry. 





PLATE & SHEET METAL WORK—TANKS, SMOKE STACKS, DUCTS 
Miscellaneous Steel and Iron Work 
Designers and Builders of Special Equipment for all industrial uses. 


A BALANCED PLANT MACHINE SHOP WORK 
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THE ATLANTIC AND 
EAST CAROLINA RAILWAY 


Supplies Rail Transportation to the Five Thriving Cities In East Carolina: 


GOLDSBORO KINSTON NEWBERN MOREHEAD CITY BEAUFORT 














AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS 
For Import, Export and Coastwise Shipping Use 


MOREHEAD CITY, N. C., PORT TERMINALS 


The most economical deep water shipping facilities on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Modern docks. 32 feet of water at low tide. Good land-locked harbor 31% miles 
from ocean. Only 30 minutes is required for movement of ships from ocean to 
docks. Commodities stored at Morehead City Port Terminal for Export or 
Import distribution exempt from all Ad Valorem taxes. 


MANY DESIRABLE INDUSTRIAL SITES AVAILABLE WITH BOTH 
RAIL AND WATER SHIPPING FACILITIES 


Write any of the following officials for Information: 


H. P. EDWARDS, President E. R. BUCHAN, Vice-Pres. J. A. BOLICH, JR., Vice-Pres. 
New Bern, N. C. Kinston, N. C. Morehead City, N. C. 
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New Industrial Plants and 
Expansions in the South 
(Continued from page 96) 


TEXAS 
DAINGERFIELD—steel mill—war pro- 
duction Board, have agreed to reconsider es- 


tablishment of a $35,000,000 steel mill project 
for Daingerfield. 
EDINBURG—addition — Citrus Associa- 


tad W. G. Killough, erect addition to plant, 


W. Kruttschnitt St.; 1 and 2-story; 
brick and reinforced concrete. 
HOUSTON—building—B. M. Woltman, 
president of the Woltman Furniture Co., 
purchased a two-story brick building at 





Gary-Riveted Grating 


GRATINGS 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


Samples, catalogue and an attractive paper weight 


GARY 
WELDED 


$3 Gary Stair Treads 








for the asking. 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING CO., 2700 E. Sth Street, GARY, INDIANA 








Wire of a thousand uses .. . XLO Music 
Wire is an exceptionally high quality prod- 
uct. It is drawn under constant laboratory 
control all the way from original steel to 
finished product. 


XLO Music Wire meets all requirements 
of commercial and governmental specifica- 
tions (WD 1085—WD 1095). Stock sizes 
.005” to .200” dia. In coils or packages. 


WORCESTER 7, MASSACHUSETTS. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE Co.1Nc 


Ew YORK ATLANTA AKRO 


N 


CHICAGO 


709 and plans to erect two or three addition. 
al floors on the building after the war, 

HOUSTON—bui ding—-Kagan and Rud 
Produce Co. acquired building, Commerce 
and Travis Sts. 

HOUSTON — expansion — Houston Coca. 
Cola Bottling Co. acquired additional tract 
on site of company’s plant, Live Oak 8 
between Capitol and Rusk, for future ex. 
pansion. 

Blast Mill—War Production Board ap- 
proved plans for a $3,500,000 iron ore blast 
furnace in East Texas; Defense Plant 
Corp., has project under construction. 

Pipe line—Federal Power Commission au. 
thorized Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to construct a 1200 mile 
natural gas pipeline from gas fields in coast- 
al Texas to the Appalachian industrial area, 

Pipe line—Chicago Corp., Richard Wag: 
ner, Pres., Chicago, IIl., acquired control of 
former Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co,, 
making plans for post war expansion of 
natural gas pipe line facilities; granted cer- 
tificate of necessity by Federal Power Com- 
mission to lay a 1200-mile pipe line from 
fields in coastal Texas to Appalachian in- 
dustrial area; preliminary steps to actual 
construction of the 24-in. pipe line, which 
will cross Tennessee at a point north of 
Nashville, has begun; line will eventually 
bring natural gas to Tennessee will connect 
with Hope Natural Gas Co. at Cornwell Sta- 
tion, W. Va.; primary aim of the new com- 
pany to be formed and to operate as Tenne- 
sean Pipe Line Co., headquarters in Nash- 
ville, will be for post war construction, to 
tap the 1200 mile at its Tennessee point so ag 
to extend it through Middle Tennessee to 
Chattanooga, to aluminum plants at Alcoa 
and to Knoxville in East Tennessee; pro- 
posed line will deliver 300,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas daily; would cross Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and West 
Virginia; cost $50,000,000. 

Pipe line—War Production Board ap- 
proved construction of pipeline from Corsi- 
cana to Midland, providing an outlet for oil 
of West Texas-New Mexico Permian Basin: 
pipeline will carry 42,000 bbls. of crude oil 
daily from the Seminole and adjacent pro- 
ducing fields to connecting pipelines that 
serve refineries on the Texas Gulf Coast; 
Magnolia Pipeline Co., builders of the line, 
will start immediate construction of initial 
segments of the pipe line between Seminole 
and Midland, to be built with pipe now 
available; pipe laying, Midland to Corsicana, 
will start in mid-November; construction of 
a companion outlet for the movement of 
West Texas crude will get underway dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of this year; com- 
bined initial capacity of the two lines will 
provide for the movement of 107,000 bbls. 
per day to both Gulf Coast and Midwest re- 
fineries; companion pipeline will be built by 
Stanolind Pipeline Co. from the Slaughter 
field in West Texas to Drumrightr, Okla. 
will start operations at an initial flow of 
65,000 bbls. daily; scheduled for completion 
in February, pre-construction work on this 
line is well advanced with aerial surveys of 
the route completed, portion of right-of-way 
secured, orders for pumps and motors placed 
and contracts for storage tanks at the 
Slaughter terminal; the Magnolia pipeline 
will consist of 335 miles of new 12-in. pipe 
and 46 miles of 8-in. secondhand pipe; a 
total of 29,900 tons of new steel will be re- 
quired for the 12-in. section and 140 tons of 
new pipe will be required to round out the 
8-in. section. 

Pipe line—Magnolia Pipe Line Co., Fort 
Worth, filed application with Petroleum 
Administration for War Production Board 
to build two 8-in. loops, totaling 44 miles, 
along its line from Company’s Midland sta- 
tion to the Slaughter pool of Hockley coun- 
ty in West Texas area; would increase 
capacity to approximately 37,5 barrels 
daily. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Pipe line—Federal Power Commission will 
hold hearing Oct. 5, change of date, on Hope 
Natural Gas Co.’s proposal to construct line 
from Kansas to West Virginia. 

HUNTINGTON—expansion — Huntington 
Sterling division of Reliance Manufacturing 
Co., 629 Tenth St., leased Deegans building, 
Tenth St. for expansion. 
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Access to the Great Kanawha 
Valley 


(Continued from page 110) 


ter to center and expansion joints 
at 120 ft. intervals. Even wood was 
used for expansion joints at many 
locations. 

Drop inlet castings and manhole 
castings have been dispensed with 
and, in their place, pre-cast con- 
crete has been used. Due to the 
scarcity of burlap for curing con- 
crete surfaces, contractors have 
been permitted to use liquid seals 
instead. 

Extra thickness concrete pipe, 
sometimes encased, has been used 
in place of the reinforced type. 

Contractors have been encour- 
aged to speed up construction and 
every assistance possible has been 
given them to achieve this end. 
Work was, of course, continued on 
all projects during the past winter 
months with suitable precautions 
being taken to protect finished 
work. 

Although every effort was made 
to obtain speed of construction, so 
that the new access roads and 
structures might be put to use as 
soon as possible, and although the 
use of critical materials was held 
to an absolute minimum to assist 
in conserving these materials as 
much as possible for war purposes, 
the Commission held strictly to 
regular specification requirements 
for good design and workmanship 
on all projects and believes that 
satisfactory and economical re- 
sults have been obtained. 

Kanawha Valley Access Road 
projects will mark a period of 
extraordinary highway building 
for this section of West Virginia. 
That the projects have been wisely 
planned, designed and constructed, 
and that the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $3,750,000 for them is 
justified, seems already evidenced 
by the immediate speed up and 
easier flow of traffic as each project 
is put in operation. 
projects will fit in perfectly with 
future reconstruction of connect- 
ing highways to the north and 
south of Charleston will be fully 
realized in the years to come. 

Over Kanawha Valley Access 
roads now roll materials vital to 
the construction and production of 
war supplies. The Commission has 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Te Mississippi, Tennessee, and Cum- 
berland rivers form a thousand-mile 
waterway in Tennessee permitting eco- 
nomical transportation and low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials and the ship- 
ping of finished products to the vast ter- 
ritory reached by the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers and ocean freighters at the 
Gulf. 


Manufacturers located in Tennessee 
can profitably compete after the war 
with seaboard shippers for South Amer- 
ican and world trade. 


Economical river transportation is not 
the only advantage to plant locations in 
Tennessee. Check the other basic in- 
dustrial advantages listed. 


Manufacturers and distributors inter- 
ested in meeting changing conditions 
and post-war competition should inves- 
tigate Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and sur- 
veys relating to your particular require- 
ments. All correspondence treated con- 
fidentially. 


Ask for illustrated book, “Tennessee— 
Land of Industrial Advantages.” 


GOVERNOR’S INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
613 State Office Building 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 










Tennessee 














Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 


In Tennessee 


* An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products and ma- 
terials. 


* Abundant TVA hydro-elec- 
tric power (18 billion kwh an- 
nual capacity) at the lowest 
rate in eastern America. 


* Huge coal reserves make 
possible economical steam- 
power generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, 
Gulf, and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway 
and airline transportation. 


* Cooperative native-born 
skilled and semi-skilled labor. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


*« Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals, 


* Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


* Sound State tax structure. 
No personal earnings or sales 
taxes. 


* State and municipal gov- 
ernments friendly to industry. 
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gone “all out” to make the con- 
struction of these roads a real, 
worthwhile contribution to the war 
effort, as well as a sound, long- 
term, investment for its highway 
users of the future. 


Anti-Friction Bearing Pumps 


A new series of rotary pumps with anti- 
friction bearings has recently been added 
to the line of standard units offered by 


the Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Capacities range from 10 to 750 
GPM, at pressures up to 150 psi. These 
new units are a by-product of develop- 
ment work which has been carried on by 
Blackmer engineers, for the Navy and 
Maritime Commission. The anti-friction 
bearing design has the advantage of re- 
ducing power requirements and permit- 
ting higher operating pressures. As the 
bearings are in contact with the liquid be- 
ing pumped, these new units are recom- 
mended only for handling viscous, or non- 
viscous liquids having lubricating prop- 
erties, Such as oils, molasses, syrups, ete. 
They are available in all-iron or in bronze- 
fitted constructions, with or less remov- 
able liners, aiso with steam-jacketed 








heads, and in all standard drives, includ. 
ing gearhead motor. 


A New Rubber-Like Plastic 
(Continued from page 120) 
sary to remove the sulphur in vul- 
canization and subject the ma- 
terial to other treatments that in- 
evitably lower the quality of the 
reclaimed product, in reclaiming 
Marvinol it is only necessary to 
throw it back into the mill, and re. 
process it exactly as if it were new 
material,” Martin officials con- 

cluded. 
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PROXIMITY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PROXIMITY COTTON MILLS - WHITE OAK COTTON MILLS 


PROXIMITY PRINT WorKS 


GreEENSBORO, N. C. 


GRANITE FINISHING WoRKS 


Haw River, N. C. 
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SERVING NORTH CAROLINA 


From Seashore to Mountain Peaks 


In every phase of the agricultural and industrial development of 
North Carolina, this bank has been an important factor. 

Established in 1888, we have consistently cooperated with the 
grower, the manufacturer, the transporter and the merchant, helping 
to make North Carolina the prosperous, progressive state that it is. 

Intimate contacts with every type of business throughout the entire 
state, together with resources of over Twenty Million Dollars, make 
it possible for us to render efficient, intelligent service to every 
customer. 

Correspondence invited with business interests who plan post-war 
expansion. 


The WILMINGTON SAVINGS and TRUST COMPANY 


“North Carolina’s Port Bank” 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Member Federal Reserve System 
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Looming Large on the Skyline of Dixie 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company was organized in 1907 by a group of men 
who were vitally interested in developing the South. Founded in North Carolina by Southerners, 
the Jefferson Standard today occupies a respected place among the great life insurance com- 
panies of the nation. No life insurance company founded since the Jefferson Standard was 


chartered in 1907 is larger. The Jefferson Standard meets every 
| if 
| 


wn 
PWT TT Fj 
ELMO a 
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requirement for strength and security. 


Southerners know that Jefferson Standard life insurance does a 
two-fold job: it gives them the best of life insurance protection, and 
helps the section where they live and work because approximately 


90% of Jefferson Standard assets is invested in the South. 


JErPERSON STANDARD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 























Julian Price, President 













































































M. J. Wise Elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of Central of Georgia 


The election of Marion J. Wise as 
vice-president in charge of development, 
Central of Georgia Railway Company 
and also as president of the Ocean 
Steamship Company of Savannah, was 
announced recently. Mr. Wise is resign- 
ing the post of assistant to the president 
of the Southern Pacific Company to 
take up the duties of the dual offices 
for which he has been chosen. 

The position of vice-president, de- 
velopment, for the Central of Georgia 
is a newly created one. As president of 
the Ocean Steamship Company, Mr. 
Wise succeeeds T. M. Cunningham, who 
has served in that capacity since the 
death of H. D. Pollard last year. Mr. 
Cunningham will head the Ocean Steam- 
ship Company as chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 

Mr. Wise’s activities will be devoted 
to the industrial and general develop- 
ment of the Central’s territory, looking 
toward the post war period, and in ar- 
ranging for the resumption of service, 
now temporarily suspended by the Ocean 
Steamship Company. His first railroad 
service was with the Mobile and Ohio 
in the traffic and transportation depart- 
ments at Mobile, Ala., where he spent 
a number of years before becoming 
a division superintendent of the South- 


ern Railway at Columbus, Miss. He re- 
turned to Mobile as assistant to the 
general manager of the M. & O. and 
Southern Railway in Mississippi. 

In speaking of his new work, Mr. 
Wise said, “I have always felt that the 
natural resources and potentialities of 
this territory were of immeasurable 
value, and it seems to me that there 
are wonderful opportunities for still 
greater growth and progress if we dis- 
play the courage, confidence and initia- 
tive to take advantage of them. My 
first work will be a thorough survey and 
study of the resources, industrial, min- 
eral and agricultural, of the states the 
Central serves, and the possibilities for 
industrial development.” 


Seaboard Creates Research, 
Planning and Budgetary 
Control Department 


The creation of a Committee of Re- 
search, Planning and Budgetary Control 
with L. L. Knight appointed Chief, was 
announced recently by L. R. Powell, Jr., 
and Henry W. Anderson, Receivers of 
the Seaboard Railway. In addition to 
his duties as head of this Department 
and as Chairman of the above Commit- 
tee, Mr. Knight will handle such other 
matters requiring analysis and _ eco- 
nomic study as may be referred to him. 


As Chairman of the Committee op 
Research, Planning and Budgetary 
Control, Mr. Knight will have associ- 
ated with him as members: R. P. Jones, 
Yhief Finance and Accounting Officer, 
G. B. Rice, Chief Freight Traffic Off. 
cer; C. E. Bell, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager; J. C. Worton, General Manager; 
W. D. Faucette, Chief Engineer; J. L, 
Kirby, Chief Engineer, Maintenance of 
Way: E. H. Roy, General Superinten-. 
dent Motive Power; J. L. Brown, Pur- 
chasing Agent; W. G. Slaughter, Diree. 
tor of Property Protection. 


Metal Plating of Plastics 


A process by which plastics, glass, or 
any non-conductor, is perfectly plated 
with any of the plating metals, is ap- 
nounced by Precision Paper Tube Com- 
pany, Special Products Division, 2023 
West Charleston Street, Chicago 47, Ill. 
By the new process the plating goes on 
the plastics as permanently as in any 
plated metal. Convex and concave sur- 
faces, convolutions, corners and recesses 
are as thoroughly plated as flat or simple 
round surfaces. It does not crack, chip, 
nor peel off in long and severe service. It 
can be used for plating magnetic and elec- 
tric shielding of all kinds—radio shield- 
ing, electrostatic and magnetic shielding, 
applications as coil shields, condensers, 
etc. Conductor and insulator can be com- 
bined in one unit. Both rigid and pliable 
types of plastic tubing and pipe fittings 
can be plated. The uses of the process ex- 
tend into all electrical and mechanical 
manufacture. 


MODERNIZE wirh WHEEL TANKS 


Topars high production schedules demand efficient lubrica- 
to do better work .. . to increase 
life of tools. To do this more easily and with better control, many 


tion to prolong machine life... 


* SAVE 


firms place the responsibility of oil delivery in the hands of one 


man... use wheel tanks to simplify the job... and do it without 


mess or oil waste. To help you, Bowser makes numerous types 


of wheel tanks . . . models with quart or gallon self-measuring * 
pumps ... non-measuring types for drawing dirty oils from ma- 
chine sumps and transporting to a central filter . .. double com- 


partment models for dirty oils and clean oils . . . models with 
pressure type filter for cleaning oils at the machine ... han 

operated models ... power operated models ... etc. Capacities 
from 65 to 90 gallons permit emptying shipping drums, releasing 
them for immediate re-use. Let us tell you how Bowser wheel 


tanks can help you. 


* SAVE TIME 


LABOR 


* SAVE LIQUIDS 


RELEASE 
SHIPPING 


& WAR BONDS + 


" and * 
x STAMPS y 


*yx* 


LIQOID CONTROL SPECIALISTS ~ SINCE 1885 


METERING - DISPENSING: STORING-LUBRICATING - FILTERING - DISTILLING 
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OFFICE AND PLANT 


Carolina Steel & Iron Company. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL AND MISCELLANEOUS STEEL WORK 


War production, upon which we are today centering our efforts, has placed us in position to serve peace-time needs 
of industry better than ever before in our history. Through our many war contracts we have learned the most modern 
methods of metal fabrication. Our facilities have been greatly expanded so that we can do bigger jobs in less time. 
Inquiries are invited from those who plan new factory facilities anywhere in the South when Victory comes. 








BALFOUR MILLS 


(Incorporated) 


Shipping Point, Balfour, N. C. 
Telegraph Address: Hendersonville, 
N.C. 


Selling Agents 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
43 Worth Street New York 
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Radiant Heating Competes 
with Two Other Systems 
Under One Roof 


When the Murray Corporation de- 
cided to build a 60 by 80 foot addition 
to its plant at Towson, Md., the main 
objective was to construct a modern 
factory with the use of a minimum 
amount of metals and other critical ma- 
terials. 


In the success of their accomplish- 
ment there was also a unique by-prod- 
uct achievement. A radiant heating sys- 
tem was installed in the plant addition, 
operating from the same stoker-fired 
hot water boiler that supplies the stand- 
ing radiator system used in the office 
and the unit heaters used in the old 
portion of the plant. 


Here, under one roof, are three dis- 
tinct and different types of heating sys- 
tems functioning within a single plant, 
and affording an opportunity for a di- 
rect comparison of results. The Murray 
Corp. is a “heating engineering labora- 
tory,” as well as a war plant. 


One indication of the results is sug- 
gested by an inspection trip made on 
one of the coldest days of the past win- 
ter, when the outside temperature was 
ten degrees and a strong wind was 
blowing. 


The office building, with standing cast 
iron radiation, registered 75 degrees and 
“had an atmosphere of stuffiness.” The 
original factory building, with unit 
heaters, was 70 degrees and “felt cold 
and drafty.” The new addition, with 
radiant heating, was 651% degrees and 
was “definitely comfortable” and there 
were “no drafts.” 


The president of Murray Corp., half- 
jokingly reported that employes were 
competing with one another to be trans- 
ferred to the new addition. He added 
that management and personnel alike 
were “sold” on radiant heating. 


These reports came after a full heat- 
ing season’s experience with the system, 
during which usually cold weather for 
extended periods was encountered. 


The radiant heating system consists 
of 2360 feet of 1144-inch wrought iron 
pipe assembled into three “banks” of 
grid coils. Strips of one-inch Celotex, 
eight inches wide, were laid on the six- 
inch crushed stone fill under each run of 
pipe. A six-inch topping of concrete was 
then poured. 


Several factors influenced officials in 
deciding upon radiant heating for the 
plant addition. They wanted a concrete 
floor but were fearful of employe dis- 
comfort. Radiant heating suggested it- 
self as a natural answer to this prob- 


lem. Also, they wanted to utilize every 
inch of floor space. 


The High Pressure Boiler 
Problem of Scale, Rust 


and Corrosion 


The ever increasing drive for more 
and still more production for war fac- 
tories operating high-pressure steam 
boilers is finding the problem of scale, 
rust and corrosion, as well as foaming, 
and carry-over, a serious threat to op- 
eration. These have always been prob- 
lems but they are intensified due to the 
increased volume of water now being 
used in plant operation. 


Some idea of the immensity of the 
problem is realized when current in- 
creases in production due to war are 
taken into account. In attempting to 
meet this situation field service men of 
The North American Fibre Products 
Company, are contacting as many plants 
as possible to offer an individual plant 
service with a controlled collodial prod- 
uct that will envelop and isolate water 
impurities in suspension and precipitate 
them in the form of a light spongy mass 
that can be easily blown off. Scale de- 
posits are similarly disintegrated and 
removed. 





SQUARE EDGE & SOUND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 
TO INCLUDE BETTER GRADES DEVELOPING UP 
THROUGH DENSE STRUCTURAL SQUARE EDGE & 
SOUND, & SQUARE EDGE & SOUND LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE UP TO & INCLUDING #1 STRUCTURAL 


800 M’ 6 x 6 to 8 x 8”—8 to 16’ Rough 
800 M’ 3 x 6 to 4 x 8”—8 to 16’, Rough or S4S 
500 M’ 6x 6 to 10 x 10”—12 to 24’, Avg. 20’, Rough 


LARGE SHORT LEAF AND LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE TIMBERS 


500 M’ 12 x 12” to 16 x 16”—10 to 16’ Rough 
(Grades run from #1 Dense Structural 
through Dense Structural) 


SOUND SQUARE EDGE & COMMON DIMENSION, 
MIXED HARDWOODS, MOISTURE CONTENT WAIVED, 
8 TO 16’ LENGTHS 


750 M’ 2 x 4”, 2 x 6”, 2 x 8”, 2 x 10”, Rough or S4S 
500 M’ 4x 4”, 4x 6”, 4x 8” Rough or S4S 
250 M’ 6 x 6” to 10 x 10” Rough 


LARGE HARDWOOD TIMBERS SOUND SQUARE 
EDGE & COMMON 





150 M’ 12 x 12” to 18 x 18”—14 to 30’, largely Red Oak 
, —Rough 
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